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THE “BLUE 
MADONNA ” 


By Filippino Lippi 
(1457-1504). 


N the first article in the present series, 
published in the October number of Apollo, 
a number of Italian pictures of the XIVth, 
century were illustrated and discussed. 
Proceeding in chronological order, it is pro- 
posed, in the present instalment, to review 
some of the most notable examples of Italian 
Art in Lord Rothermere’s Collection, which 
date from the XVth and XVIth centuries. 
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TREASURES FROM THE ROTHERMERE 
COLLECTION-II 


BY TANCRED BORENIUS 





Florentine School. 


Tempera on _ panel: 
Ig in. by 29 in. 


An interesting illustration of the survival of 
traditional schemes of composition in the early 
Sienese school—instinct as it was with a very 
strong spirit of conservatism—is afforded by 
Sassetta’s “Nativity of the Virgin.” One 
might think that the artist has given entirely of 
his own in a composition which is so full of 
charming narrative incident, the whole being 
conceived as a sequence of interiors: in the 
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THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH THE INFANT ST. JOHN. 


Florentine School. 


centre, the room in which St. Anne is seen 
reclining in her spacious bed, talking to a friend 
standing on the right, while in the foreground 
on the left the new-born child is about to be 
washed by two servant girls; on the right- 
hand shutter, two other servants are preparing 
food and warming water before a fire, while 
on the left-hand shutter a little boy brings the 
tidings of the birth of the child to St. Joachim, 
who, accompanied by a friend, is seated, 
waiting, in an adjoining room. It all suggests 
a delightfully homely and intimate story, 
thought out for the occasion. As a matter of 
fact, however, practically every element of the 


By Piero di Cosimo (1462-1521). 


Tempera on panel: Tondo, 34} in. diameter 


invention and the rhythmic disposition of the 
picture chronicle in three sections can be traced 
as far back as an altarpiece by Pietro Lorenzetti, 
now in the Opera del Duomo at Siena, which 
was painted in 1342, or close upon a century 
before Sassetta’s picture ; and there is actually 
yet another picture of the same subject by a 
Sienese master, Paolo di Giovanni Fei, in the 
Gallery at Siena, which, painted somewhere 
about 1380, may be said iconographically to 
bridge the gap between Pietro Lorenzetti and 
Sassetta. The latter has, moreover, in a large 
altarpiece in the church of Asciano given a 
further variant of the theme he has treated in 
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PORTRAIT OF 
PIETRO 
BURLAMACCHI. 


y Lorenzo Zacchia 
vorking circa 1523) 


Lord Rothermere’s little triptych. Now, while 
Sassetta thus largely conforms with tradition, 
his gift of charming and poetical invention— 
evinced so marvellously in the pictures of the 
life of St. Francis, recently acquired for the 
National Gallery—never deserts him and gives 
the authentic stamp of his individuality to Lord 
Rothermere’s wholly delightful triptych, which, 
excellently preserved as it is, presents a scheme 
of colour which makes it a real joy to the eye. 
It was until a few years ago in the possession of 
Prince Trivulzio of Milan and must, without a 
doubt, be ranked among the most enchanting 
“ Primitives ” acquired for an English private 
collection for some considerable time. 
Turning to the Florentine school of the 
Quattrocento, we may notice in the first 
instance a very lovely example of the art of 
Filippino Lippi. It is a Madonna, designed in 
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Lucchese School. 


Oils on panel : 
17in. by 20in. 


a fashion which combines with the quiet 
simplicity of the devotional picture, which 
dominates the group of Mother and Child with 
the Infant St. John in the foreground, a more 
highly-strung, not to say hectic note in the 
two groups of Cherubs in adoration which 
occupy the upper corners of the picture space ; 
and in this introduction of a hyper-sensitive, 
restless note, the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
artist are particularly clearly expressed. From 
its characteristics of style, the picture should 
be placed in the closing years of the artist’s life 
which came to a premature end in 1504; 
Dr. Scharf, the latest biographer of Filippino 
Lippi, puts the picture chronologically in the 
neighbourhood of the frescoed street shrine at 
Prato, near Florence, which is dated 1498. 
From the point of view of colour, there is 
something peculiarly satisfying and quietly 
























































































PORTRAIT OF A 
YOUNG MAN. 
By Alvise Vivarini 


(active 1461-1503). 


effective in the note of deep blue which is 
struck by the cloak in the ample folds of which 
the Madonna is draped; and the landscape 
setting of meadowland watered by a river, 
with hills and a turreted city in the distance, 
contributes in no small degree to the charm 
of the picture. 

A somewhat similar conception of the 
setting of the devotional subject may be seen 
in Piero di Cosimo’s “‘ Madonna and Child with 
the Infant St. John,” which, in its circular 
shape (tondo), conforms with a tradition of 
design which is peculiarly Florentine. Unlike 
Filippino, Piero di Cosimo, however, shows the 
Madonna full length, seated on the ground— 
the effect being that of—to borrow a current 
German description of a famous Raphael in 
Vienna—a Madonna im Griinen. In the very 
un-hackneyed rhythm of the design, no less 
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Venetian School. 





9} in. by 12 in. 






than in the action and expression of the figures, 
one sees the reflection of the mind of an artist 
who is one of the most original and sensitive 
masters in the entire history of Italian Art— 
the master who in his “‘ Death of Procris,”’ in 
the National Gallery, has created a masterpiece 
of rare and haunting power, ever fresh in its 
significance. The influence of Leonardo da 
Vinci—which altogether meant very much for 
the development of Piero di Cosimo—is very 
definitely traceable in the present picture, 
notably in the design of drapery, the facial 
types and the sense of chiaroscuro generally ; 
as a date for this work the commencement of 
the XVIth century suggests itself as the most 
likely. 

To these two Florentine Madonnas may be 
added yet a third, which is, however, not a 
picture, but a piece of sculpture—Luca della 


THE MADONNA AND CHILD (Painted Terra-cotta Relief) By Luca DELLA RosBIA 


In Lord Rothermere’s Collection 
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THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE 
Circa 1450-1523. 


Venetian School. 


Robbia’s painted terracotta relief. This has 
been pronounced by the late Dr. Giacomo de 
Nicola most positively a work by the great 
Florentine XVth-century sculptor whose family 
name has become a household word as a result 
of his having perfected the technique of glazed 
(as distinct from painted) terracotta, which 
remained for generations a secret in his family. 
The gentle gracefulness of form and expression, 
which is characteristic of Luca della Robbia, 
and his easy and engaging naturalism are cer- 
tainly fully to be appreciated in this charming 
work ; and it acquires additional interest from 
the fact that no other version of this com- 


position—again teste Dr. de Nicola—is known | 


to exist. Several of Luca’s compositions have 
been multiplied by stucco casts or terracotta 
reproductions of early date—a striking proof of 


By Bartolomeo Montagna 


Oils on panel: 23} in. by 21 in. 


the popularity immediately achieved by his art; 
it is hence all the more desirable from the 
collector’s point of view to find a unique model 
like this one. 

The next example in our selection takes us 
outside Florence, though still to a city within 
Tuscany—namely, to Lucca. I am referring 
to the impressive portrait of a young man who, 
on the strength of the inscription on the letter 
held by him—Domino Petro Burlamachio In 
Lucha—is known to be a resident at Lucca 
and a member of an ancient Lucchese family, 
the Burlamacchi. As to the authorship of the 
picture considerations of style point to its being 
the work of a Lucchese painter called Lorenzo 
Zacchia, concerning whom very little is known 
for certain, except that he was working about 
1523, one signed picture by him bearing that 







date surviving. In the present example Lorenzo 
Zacchia appears as an artist within the orbit of 
the Florentine school of portrait painters of 
the type of Andrea del Sarto and Franciabigio, 
but with a certain “primitive” quality which 
gives his work its character, distinctive no doubt 
and yet hinting at a curious affinity to the con- 
temporary Flemish school. The artist who 
painted this portrait must surely have had 
many others to his credit. I am convinced 
that exhaustive enquiries among Tuscan por- 
traits of the early Xvith century would lead 
to the reconstruction of his artistic personality 
and the attempt to achieve it would certainly 
be worth making. 

From these examples of Tuscan art we may 
now turn to some North Italian paintings. 
Among these, pride of place undoubtedly 
belongs to the noble —— which may rightly 
claim to be a work by the greatest master of 
Venice in the XVth century—namely, Giovanni 
Bellini. Its subject is the Pieta—the Virgin 
mourning over the Dead Christ—a theme 
which had a very strong appeal for Bellini 
during the earlier phase of his career. In 
interpreting it, he has achieved several master- 
pieces of intense and poignant sentiment— 
sentiment of the very kind of which the present 
picture is so finely expressive. Particularly 
characteristic of Bellini in his early works— 
among which, with the renderings of the Pieta, 
there are several other subjects from the 
Passion of Christ—is the way in which he 
exploits a passing effect of light—for choice the 
effect of dawn—in order to heighten the 
emotional appeal of the scene : as witness among 
his pictures in the National Gallery the “Agony 
in the Garden ” above all others, and his un- 
forgettable Pieta in the Brera Gallery at Milan. 
The way in which, in the present picture, the 
two figures are seen enveloped by the light of 
daybreak which is just diffusing itself over the 
sky, is exactly on a with what Bellini gives 
us in his pictures of the type just referred to ; 
and his also, and no one else’s, is the extra- 
ordinary intensity of expression in the figures, 
the incomparable sensitiveness of line and 
drawing. 

That affinity to Bellini’s brother-in-law, 
Andrea Mantegna, the great Paduan artist, 
which is present in Bellini’s early works 
— is patent also in this work; but not 
or a single moment does Bellini’s artistic 
personality become merged in that of the other 
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master : his noble and intensely human feeling 
has a warmth which Mantegna, great though he 
is in his own way, never has—a quality of 
emotion which is very clearly present in the 
picture we have now been considering. 

The work of Bellini’s contemporaries in the 
Venetian school bears striking witness to the 
tremendous influence wielded by him. Among 
those who felt it, an artist of some considerable 
interest is Alvise Vivarini, the scion of a cele- 
brated family of artists, hailing originally from 
Murano; and to Alvise Vivarini may very 
properly be assigned a portrait of a young 
Venetian in Lord Rothermere’s collection. It 
is a portrait of a type of which Giovanni Bellini 
himself painted not a few, and shows, in simple 
and effective disposition, the bust of the sitter, 
turned three-quarters to the left in typical 
Venetian XVth century garb : the scarlet coat, 
with a black ribbon across the breast, a black 
cap and the hair cut in a special (zazzera) 
fashion. It is, by the way, a picture which 
has known dramatic vicissitudes: for it was 
formerly in the collection of Count Pourtalés, 
German Ambassador to Russia at the outbreak 
of the War ; and when the Embassy in August, 
1914, was stormed, looted and set on fire by 
the St. Petersburg mob, this picture fortunately 
escaped destruction. 

The last example in our selection, on the 
present occasion, takes us to the Venetian 
mainland—to the city of Vicenza where, at 
the end of the XVth and the beginning of the 
XVIth century, Bartolomeo Montagna was the 
leading master. The picture here reproduced, 
a “ Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,” is a 
signed work by this master, whose derivation 
from the Venetian school it unambiguously 
proclaims. Characteristic of Montagna is a 
very real sense of monumental grandeur, ex- 
pressed in forms which partake of a somewhat 
rustic strength and heaviness ; his colour has 
much individuality and charm, and in his 
landscape backgrounds the motifs of wooded 
foothills and serrated alpine ridges in the 
distance evoke very pleasantly and convincingly 
the setting of the terra-ferma district in which 
he lived and worked. Montagna died in 1523, 
and the present picture belongs to a somewhat 
late stage of his career, when the influence of 
the first masters of the Cinquecento in Venice 
has already touched him and upon certain 
points, though not essentially, modified the 
style of the erstwhile “ Primitive.” 
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A PIETA By GIOVANNI BELLINI 


In Lord Rothermere’s Collection 
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THE WINDSOR CHAIR~—II 


SYMONDS 





AN UNUSUAL SPECIMEN 
ELM. 


Fig. I. 


sidered the Windsor chair historically, as 

well as the variations in its design through- 

out the different periods of its production. 
In this article I shall discuss the design, 
construction, and material of Windsor chairs, 
and show to what degree the first-named factor 
was affected by the last two. 


The design of the Windsor chair changed 
in logical sequence from time to time, and was 
not the invention of one mind but the creation 
of many. Throughout the period of its manu- 
facture it was influenced by a particular type 
of construction which improved as time 


: |: the first article on this subject, I con- 
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OF A SOMERSET COMB-BACKED SEAT MADE OF ASH AND 
The back legs are later restorations 


progressed. Another factor that affected its 
design was that of comfort. 


In considering how the design followed the 
construction it should be remembered that the 
Windsor chair (like all XVIIIth century chairs 
of a cheap grade) was the — of the turner. 
The legs (except when of cabriole design) and 
stretchers were turned, and also the spindles 
that filled the back. It was due to this method 
of manufacture that all these members were of a 
round section, and decoration was imparted to 
them by turning. Owing to the dowel joint, 
by which the legs were fixed to the seat, not 
being constructionally a very strong one, 




























































































































































































































































































stretchers to strengthen the legs were necessary. 
In single chairs the backs required additional 
support (in armchairs this was accomplished by 
the arm supports) which was effected by two 
stays that sprang from a platform formed by a 
projection of the seat, to the underside of the 
comb in the earlier 
examples (Fig. III), 
and to the top of the 
hoop in the later ones 
(Fig. IX). The use 
of members of bent 
wood in the Windsor 
chair directly affected 
the design, causing 
the back to be of 
horseshoe form. 

All the features 
of design that I have 
enumerated were due 
to the construction. 
The construction was 
evolved and the design 
followed the form 
which it determined. 
This was because the 
design, being a func- 
tional one, could not 
be elaborated for the 
purpose of decoration 
without increasing 
the cost of production 
—a procedure uncon- 
formable with a cheap 
chair. The makers 
therefore contented 
themselves with orna- 
menting the legs and 
stretchers with turn- 
ing and with decora- 
ting the central splat 
with piercings. When 
they essayed to make 
the chair more fashionable by fitting to it 
clumsily shaped cabriole legs, they destroyed 
its clean functional lines.' 


The features of design that were created by 
comfort, were the rake of the back, the continu- 
ous concave curve of the back and arms, and 
the saddle seat. That the makers were suc- 
cessful in evolving a design that was productive 


Fig. II. 


' So little is this fact recognised to-day that examples with 
cabriole front legs are considered more valuable than those with 
straight turned legs. 
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A COMB-BACKED CHAIR, painted green, of unusual 
design. This chair was bequeathed by Oliver Goldsmith in 
1774 to his friend Dr. Hawes 


(Reproduced by permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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of comfort is amply shown by the fact that 
no other chair of the un-upholstered type has 
since been made which equals in comfort the 
Windsor chair. It is because the Windsor 
chair fulfilled the requirements, as regards 
cost and comfort, of the age in which it was 
made, and it is 
because its form was 
true to its construc- 
tion, its design is so 
esthetically good. 

Windsor chairs 
were produced by 
many craftsmen over 
a large area. They 
were made in tens of 
thousands yearly for 
a period lasting over 
a century, and their 
design was slow to 
change as they were 
a product of the 
English tradition and 
were therefore outside 
the influence of pass- 
ing fashions and the 
current mode. 

That these chairs 
were made by skilled 
and unskilled crafts- 
men is shown by the 
varying quality of 
extant examples. The 
well-made chair was 
the work of a crafts- 
man attached to a 
London or provincial 
firm of chair-makers 
that specialised in the 
making of Windsor 
chairs. Itis probable 
that such craftsmen 
did nothing else but 
make these chairs, and their work, being thus 
narrowly confined, was of the highest order. 
Another factor that enhanced their skill was 
the custom in the XVIIIth century of handing 
a craft down from father to son. 

The Windsor chair of poor quality was the 
product of the country carpenter, who, in the 
XVIIIth century, was jack of all trades. In 
every village, large and small, the country 
carpenter carried on his craft. He was “ not 
only a carpenter, but a joiner, a cabinet-maker, 
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and even a carver in wood, as well as a wheel- 
wright, a plough-wright, a cart and waggon 
maker.’”* 
In considering the methods employed in 
.¢ making of the Windsor chair, the chief 
ctor was simplicity of construction as it con- 
alled cost. The legs 
d stretchers—usually 


fruitwood — were 
rned in a pole-lathe, 
method that was 
mple and cheap. A 
msiderable saving of 
| bour was obtained by 
t.e manner of fixing 
tie legs to the seat. 
"he usual practice 
«nployed in XVIIIth 
sntury chair-making 
as to join the legs to 
i ae rails which held the 
seat, by means of mor- 
(se and tenon joints. 
“he method of the 
Windsor chair - maker 
was far simpler. He 
bored holes in the seat 
into which the legs were 
fitted and held tight 
by means of wedges. 
There were two ways of 
doing this; one in 
which the leg pene- 
trated the seat and was 
held in position by a 
wedge driven into the 
top of the leg. The 
other method, a later Fig. 111. AN EARLY 
refinement, was when 
the leg did not come 
right through the seat. A circular mortise 
was bored to take the leg, into the top of 
which was first inserted, but not driven home, 
a fox-tail wedge. This wedge, by the action 
of the leg being forced into the seat, came into 
contact with the end of the mortise, which thus 
caused it to be driven home, thereby expanding 
the top of the leg and making a tight joint. 
The seats of Windsor chairs were usually 
of elm, but occasionally of ash. As already 
mentioned, they were dished out to a saddle 


2 Cf. An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, by Adam Smith, 1776, vol. 1, p. 22. 
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SINGLE COMB-BACKED 
CHAIR OF BEECH AND ELM 
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formation for comfort. In the larger armchairs 
the grain of the wood ran parallel with the 
front of the seat and not from back to front. 
If constructed in the latter way there would 
have been a tendency for the wide seat to split 
down the middle under any considerable 
weight, as the grain 
must run lengthways 
between the supports 
when wood is to carry 
a load. Single chairs 
had the grain of the 
wood of the seats run- 
ning from back to front. 

The spindles of the 
back were lathe turned, 
although some early 
chairs are found with 
the spindles worked by 
hand. Usually the 
spindles were of beech, 
birch or fruitwood. 

Bent wood was of 
considerable economic 
importance in the 
manufacture of 
Windsor chairs, as not 
only did it simplify the 
construction, thereby 
reducing labour, but it 
saved material—a sig- 
nificant factor in the 
production of a large 
quantity of chairs. In 
the comb-backed chair 
the parts that were 
constructed of bent 
wood were the comb’ 
and the arm-rail in the . 
armchair. In some 
examples of this type, 
the arm-rail will be found to be built up 
in solid wood and cut to shape—a far 
more complicated and costly construction (see 
Fig. II). In the hoop-backed chair, the hoop, 
the arm-rail, and sometimes the arm-support 
were of bent wood. In those chairs with the 
spur stretcher (Fig. IV) the curved portion 
was also of bent wood. 

For the bent wood members of the Windsor 
chair either ash, elm, fruitwood or yew was 
generally used. In the construction of such 











3 Sometimes the comb was cut out of the solid wood and not 
of bent wood. 
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members, the wood was first of all planed to 
the required size and section and. was then 
steamed or soaked in water till it became pliable. 
After this operation it was clamped in a form 
made of either wood or metal of the desired 
shape and allowed to dry. On drying the 
wood retained its 
curvature. It was in 
the assembling of the 
parts of these chairs 
that the skill of the 
maker was required. 
This was by no means 
a straightforward task, 
as every member of a 
Windsor chair was set 
at an angle. The legs 
and arm supports were 
splayed. The spindles 
not only diverged from 
one another, but were 
set at a raking angle to 
the seat owing to the 
overhang of the back. 
Undoubtedly the skilled 
craftsman, with his eye 
and hand trained by 
experience, knew 
almost instinctively the 
slant to drill the holes 
to accommodate the 
spindles in order that 
they would be secured 
at the correct angle. 
The joints of stretchers 
to legs, the comb to 
uprights of back, and 
the hoop and arm 
supports to seat, were 
usually given additional 
strength by pegs. All the joints were fastened 
by glue. 

In the description just given of the methods 
employed in the construction of Windsor 
chairs, mention is made of the various woods 
generally used for the component parts, 7.¢., legs, 
stretchers, seats, arms, bows and spindles. 
The principal reason why the makers did not 
all employ the same wood for these parts was 
because of cost. The Windsor chair-maker 
used the local timber of his district in order to 
save cost of transport. This use of local 
supplies accounts for chairs varying so widely 
with regard to the woods from which they 
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Fig. IV. A COMB-BACKED CHAIR, made entirely of 
yew with the exception of the elm seat 


were constructed. In the South of England 
elm was plentiful; in Buckinghamshire and 
Berkshire beech and birch trees abounded, and 
ash grew in most parts of Britain from 
“Cornwall to Ross-shire.” 

A possible exception to the employment of 
local timber was that 
of yew, which was a 
sounder wood than 
beech and a more 
decorative one than ash. 
Judging from extant 
Windsor chairs made 
of yew, it would appear 
that the makers used 
this wood for better 
quality examples. In 
such chairs all the parts 
were most frequently 
made of yew, with the 
exception of the seat. 
(See Fig. IV). Yew 
chairs seldom reveal 
poor quality craftsman- 
ship in their construc- 
tion, which would 
imply that yew was 
employed by skilled 
craftsmen who did not 
waste it on the pro- 
duction of cheaper 
types. The yew chair 
also frequently exhibits 
in its design slight re- 
finements, which are 
not found in the more 
ordinary kinds made of 
beech and ash. The 
grain, figure and orange 
colour of the yew wood 
add also to the decorative value. 

The following description of the making of 
Windsor chairs by J. C. Loudon in his work 
Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa 
Architecture, 1833, contains several interesting 
facts, especially those in reference to the 
various methods employed in the staining and 
polishing. The plate which this author uses to 
illustrate his remarks is reproduced (Fig. X). 


Kitchen Chairs. Fig. 643 is a Windsor chair, one 
of the best kitchen chairs in general use in the Midland 
counties of England. The seat (Fig. 644) is of elm, 
somewhat hollowed out; the outer rail of the back 
is of ash, in one piece, bent to the sort of horseshoe 
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Fig. VI. A “MENDLESHAM” OR “DAN DAY” 
CHAIR, made of fruitwood and elm. Early XIXth century 


form shown in the figure, by being previously 
heated or steamed; its ends are then inserted in 
two holes bored through the seat, and are wedged 
firmly in from the under side. An additional support 
is given to the back by two round rails (Fig. 644 5), 
which are also made fast in two holes, formed in a 
projecting part of the seat, c. These chairs are 
sometimes painted, but more frequently stained with 
diluted sulphuric acid and logwood ; or by repeatedly 
washing them over with alum water, which has some 
tartar in it; they should afterwards be washed over 
several times with an extract of Brasil wood. The 
colour given will be a sort of red, not unlike that of 
mahogany ; and, by afterwards oiling the chair and 
rubbing it well, and for a long time, with woollen 
cloths, the veins and shading of the elm will be 
rendered conspicuous. Quicklime slacked in urine, 
and laid on the wood while hot, will also stain it of 
a red colour; and this is said to be the general 
practice with the Windsor chair manufacturers in the 
neighbourhood of London. 


Although Windsor chairs were very common 
and were everyday articles of domestic use in 
many English homes in the XVIIIth and early 
XIXth centuries, there are but few references 
to them to be found, either in contemporary 
writings or newspaper advertisements. In prints 
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and pictures of the period they are but seldom 
portrayed. In fact, the evidence of their one- 
time popularity is the survival of many 
thousands of examples. They were used in 
the country cottages and town dwellings of the 
lower classes ; in the servants’ quarters of the 
houses and mansions of the upper classes ; in 
the inns and posting houses; and in the tea 
and pleasure gardens of Ranelagh and Vauxhall. 
Up to forty years ago they were used in the 
London parks, and to-day their design is still 
perpetuated in the modern furniture shops of 
London and the provinces. 

The Windsor chair being essentially an 
English product, it should be deemed obliga- 
tory that a series of these chairs (numbering 
about twenty), chosen from the point of view 
of affording a sequence of design from the 
earliest period to the time of their decadence, 
should be preserved in the National Collection 
as a record of English traditional design and 
craftsmanship. Every year makes such a col- 
lection of Windsor chairs more difficult to 
gather. In fact it is doubtful to-day whether 
a series of really perfect examples could be got 
together from English sources alone, as some 








Fig. VII. A CHAIR WITH CRESTING RAIL 
AND SPLAT OF THE “CHIPPENDALE” 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
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of the earlier examples of a rare type have been 
exported to America within recent years. 

To the designer of modern furniture, the 
Windsor chair is of essential importance, not 
to reproduce, but to study as an example of 
functional design, the principles of which hold 
good to-day as they did in the XVIIIth 
century. if the modern designer understood 
more about the principles that brought into 
being the Windsor chair, modern English chairs 
would be more attune with the requirements 
and tastes of the English people of to-day. 

Since the publication of my first article on 
Windsor chairs, I am indebted to Mr. William 
Hatfield, of Messrs. Green & Hatfield, of 
Ipswich, for communicating to me a fact con- 
cerning the Mendlesham variety of Windsor 
chair. These chairs, of which an example is 


illustrated (Fig. VI), are said originally to 
have been designed and made by Daniel Day, 
chair-maker of Mendlesham and Stonham, 


Fig. V. 
A HOOP-BACKED 
CHAIR 


Suffolk. Daniel Day began trade as a wheel- 
wright, and his son about 1790 is said to have 
worked for Thomas Sheraton, afterwards 
returning to his father’s workshop. Thes: 
chairs are known to-day as “ Dan Day ” chairs, 
and judging from the design the earlies: 
example would appear to date from the begin- 
ning of the XIXth century. They are usuall 
constructed of yew and fruitwood, with eln 
seats, and the uprights and the rails to th: 
back are decorated with an inlaid boxwood line 
The turned balls between the rails are a typica 
feature of the design of these chairs. Mz 
Hatfield also informs me that the majority o: 
extant examples are elbow chairs, single chair ; 
being extremely rare. 

I am also indebted to Mr. William Elson, 
of Messrs. W. H. Elson & Son, for kindly 
supplying me with information concerning th: 
various wood used in the construction of 
Windsor chairs. 


With splats of Gothic 
design, made of fruit- 
wood, beech and elm 
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Figs. VIII and IX. SINGLE HOOP-BACKED CHAIRS OF FRUITWOOD AND ELM 
WITH SPLATS DECORATED WITH TURNED ROUNDELS. Early XIXth century. 


In the possession of Sir Gerald Ryan, Bart. 
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Fig. X. PLATE reproduced from J. C. Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa Architecture 
and Furniture, 1833 
































































































































































































































































































































THREE ENGRAVERS 


BY E. 


HE writer has been accorded the privilege of 

studying in detail a precious little manuscript 

book in the possession of Messrs. Hoare, the 

bankers in Fleet Street. It is the account book 
of one Benjamin Rhodes, an English engraver of 
heraldry, inscriptions, and ciphers on gold and silver 
plate between 1693 and 1698, who was employed by 
Sir Richard Hoare (1648-1718), goldsmith-banker, him- 
self an apprentice, first, from 1665 to 1671, of Richard 
Moore, goldsmith, and, secondly, from 1671 to 1673, of 
Robert Tempest. Its chief interest is in the little sketches 
of arms with the names of their bearers and with short 
descriptions of the objects engraved, and as definite 
evidence of the collaboration of engravers with silver- 
smiths. Much of the plate in the account was probably 
sold by Richard Hoare to the distinguished persons 
named therein, and made by the highly-trained gold- 
smiths employed by him, including such well-known 
men as Pierre Harache, Anthony Nelme, Benjamin Pyne 
and Andrew Raven. 

Many of the great families of England are repre- 
sented, as are some holders of peerages and baronetages, 
now extinct. On the first page, dated January Ist, 
1693/4, are a cup and other plate engraved for Edward 
Russell (1653-1727), then Admiral of the Fleet, later to 
become Baron of 
Shingay, Viscount 
Barfleur and Earl of 
Orford (No.1). In 
1698 Rhodes en- 
graved a large ewer 
and basin for him 
at the high cost of 
30s. On the same 
page are the arms 
and coronet of 
Ralph (Montagu), 
Earl of Montagu, 
afterwards (1705) 
Duke of Montagu, 
for whom a pair of 
gilt flagons were 
engraved at a cost of 
2s.6d. For the Earl 
of Northumberland 
his badge and 
coronet were en- 
graved on a “ maza- 
reen,” and for the 
6th Earl of Thanet 
a cup, spoons, forks 
and knives were embellished with his arms, impaled 
with those of his wife, Catherine, daughter of Henry 
Cavendish, 2nd Duke of Newcastle. The charge for 
engraving arms on spoons and small plate was 6d. each. 

On an early page, dated April 2nd, 1693, the charges 
for engraving arms on a set of casters is given as 3s. 


ENGLISH PLATE 





Fig. VI. REQUEST FOR TEN SHILLINGS BY BENJAMIN RHODES, 
“PUTT TO A STRAIT,” 1709 


Also in possession of Messrs. Child’s Bank 
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OF HERALDRY ON 





ALFRED JONES 


and for a tankard and salver 1s. each. The coat at the 
bottom of the page is that of the rst Lord Ashburnhan , 
for whom much more heraldic work was executed by 
Rhodes, and is a rubbing from plate engraved by hi: 
(No. 2). 

A great basin and ewer were engraved with the arms 
of Sir John Trevor, Sp :aker of the House of Commor 3 
and Master of the Rolls, at a cost of 10s. The law 3; 
represented also by Sir Edward Northey, Attorney - 
General, whose coat impaling his wife’s was engrave | 
on a cup; by Sir William Dolben, for whom twelvy: 
plates were engraved just before his death in 1694; an! 
by Sir Charles Hedges, lawyer and’ politician, Secretar ; 
of State. 

The Pelham coat, in a lozenge for a spinster or widov., 
was engraved on a number of things: five salvers, 
twelve casters, four salts, two pairs of candlesticks, 1 
porringer, a large cup, a set of casters and some spoons 
and forks. 

For the 18th Earl of Derby some plate was blazoned 
with the family arms in 1693 and 1695 ; and for Sidney, 
1st Lord Godolphin, eight candlesticks were engraved in 
1694, and two salts, three casters and two salvers in 
1695. The roth Earl of Rutland is mentioned more 
than once. 

Among other 
peers whose plate 
was engraved by 
Benjamin Rhodes 
were the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Duke 
of Queensberry, 
Lord Ashburnham, 
Lord Sherard, the 
2nd Earl of Yar- 
mouth, the 5th and 
last Lord Alington, 
the 5th Earl of 
Anglesey, the Ist 
Earl of Lisburne, 
the 21st Earl of 
Kent, and the 5th 
Lord Wharton. 

The Earl of Bur- 
lington in 1698 had 
no fewer than thirty- 
two candlesticks, 
eight snuffers, four 
snuffer-pans, and six 
salts, engraved with 
his crestand coronet 

The name of the Duke of St. Albans, natural son o! 
Charles II by Nell Gwynn, appears for a good deal of 
engraving between 1695 and 1698: a tea kettle and « 
warming-pan, a chocolate pot, four salvers, two chafing 
dishes, thirty-three plates; six casters, candelabra 
candlesticks and twenty dishes. 
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Figs. 1 to IV. PAGES OF ARMS ENGRAVED BY BENJAMIN RHODES FROM HIS ACCOUNT BOOK, 1693-98 


In the possession of Messrs. Hoare, Bankers, Fleet Street 
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Fig. VII. 


BOYLE (AFTERWARDS LORD CARLETON), 
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A COVERED CUP PRESENTED TO TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, BY HENRY 
MADE IN 
ENGRAVED WITH THE ARMS OF BOYLE AND 


1697-8 BY JOHN BODINGTON AND 
OF THE COLLEGE AND WITH AN 


INSCRIPTION BY BENJAMIN RHODES 


A complete toilet service of about twenty-three 
articles was embellished with the arms of the Hereford- 
shire family of Pye in 1694, when another toilet service 
was engraved a month later for another family. A third 
toilet service was engraved for a member of the Chetwode 
family in 1695, and a fourth for one Mellish in 1696. 

Benjamin Rhodes was employed in the year 1694 in 
engraving an elaborate double monogram, probably AA, 
on some sacramental vessels : two flagons and a chalice, 
which were also engraved with the sacred monogram 
and a halo. These were not the only ecclesiastical vessels 
engraved by him: he inscribed a flagon as follows : 
“ The gift of the Rt. Honoble: the Lady Henrietta 
O Brien ye 17 January 1697/8.” Added to it were the 
sacred monogram and the arms of the donor : Henrietta, 
third daughter of the 1st Duke of Somerset, who married 
in 1686 Henry Horatio O’Brien, styled Lord O’Brien. 
The name of the church enriched by this gift is not 
mentioned, but it is hoped that this note may be the 
means of identifyingit. 

In the third illustration, dated September 2oth, 1695, 
is a charge of 2d. for engraving a poesy upon a ring, 
£1 16s. for arms on three dozen plates, and §s. for 


twelve forks (No. 3). The coat is shown from a rubbing, 
while at the bottom are the arms of Lowther with an 
impaled coat, which appear more than once in the book. 
The last page to be illustrated here from Benjamin 
Rhodes’s precious little account book is for the date 
February 19th, 1693, and include the arms of the sth 
Lord Brooke, impaled with those of his wife, Sarah 
Dashwood, engraved upon a tea-kettle well (No. 4). 
Benjamin Rhodes was also employed by Child and 
Rogers, the banker-goldsmiths, known later as Child’s 
Bank at No. 1, Fleet Street, who have his receipt in 1702 
for engraving ten coats-of-arms in 1701, which the writer 
has been privileged to examine. Two most interesting 
documents concerned with this engraver are still pre- 
served in the same bank. The first is a receipt signed by 
Rhodes on August 8th, 1704, for money disbursed “ for 
Ye Company of Ye Honoble: Coll: Sr: Fr: Child,” 
evidently a train-band (No. 5). Sir Francis Child (1642- 
1713) had been apprenticed to one William Hall, gold- 
smith, for.eight years from 1656, and was the first banker 
to give up the trade of goldsmith. The second document 
is of much human interest and is as follows: “ Aug*: 
20: 1709. Mr Rogers [John Rogers, partner of Sir 
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ENGLISH PLATE 








Fig. VIII. THE CLARKE CUP, 1685-6, AT MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, MADE 

PROBABLY BY ROBERT COOPER, THOMAS ALLEN, AND BY AN UNIDENTIFIED 

SILVERSMITH, AND ENGRAVED WITH THE ARMS OF THE DONOR AND OF THE 
COLLEGE AND WITH AN INSCRIPTION BY BENJAMIN RHODES 


Francis Child]. I am putt to a Strait, pray let my sonn 
have Tenn Shillings & twill infinitely oblige Yor Hum : 
Servt: Benj : Rhodes.” (No. 6.) 

An illustration of a few of Rhodes’s items is in the 
late Mr. F. G. Hilton Price’s book on Child’s Bank, 
called “‘ The Marygold.” 

From these dates the inference may perhaps be made 
that there were other account books later (and possibly 
earlier) of Rhodes’s work for Richard Hoare. 

Two pieces only of plate engraved by Rhodes, 
mentioned in his account book, have been so far iden- 
tified: a cup and cover, made in 1697-98 by John 
Bodington, one of several goldsmiths employed by (Sir) 
Richard Hoare, which was presented to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, by Henry Boyle, afterwards M.P. for 
Cambridge University, 1698-1702; a Lord of the 
Treasury, 1699-1702; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
1701-08 ; Lord Treasurer of Ireland, 1704-09 ; Principal 
Secretary of State; created Lord Carleton, 1714. It is 
engraved with the arms of the donor and of the college 
(Fig. 7). The other is a smaller and earlier cup of similar 
design, at Magdalen College, Oxford, wrought in 
1685-86, and engraved with the college arms and with 
those of the donor, Godfrey Clarke: [Azure] three 


escallops [or] between two flaunches ermine (Fig. 8). 
The engraved lettering of the inscription is similar to 
that on the Boyle cup: Ex dono Godfide Clarke Arg : 
filij natu maximi Gilberti Clarke Militis aurati de Chilcote 
in Comitatu Derby. 

Apart from the engraving, there are three points of 
interest in the Magdalen cup, namely, that the maker’s 
mark on the body is RC in a dotted circle, as in Sir C. J. 
Jackson’s book on marks for the year 1681-82, and that 
there are two different maker’s marks on the cover: 
TA, between pellets in a circle, as shown in the same 
indispensable work for 1679-80; and an unrecorded 
mark, Sg or Sy, with a trefoil below in a plain shield. 
The first mark of RC is probably that of Robert Cooper, 
one of the silversmiths employed by Richard Hoare in 
the days of his prosperity, rather than that of Robert 
Cole, another of the Hoare silversmiths. The mark of 
TA is that of Thomas Allen, another of Richard Hoare’s 
goldsmiths. A third piece of college plate engraved by 
Rhodes was a tankard, the gift of an Eton scholar, Oliver 
Doiley, to King’s College, Cambridge, unhappily melted 
in 1772 and the silver made into four beakers. 

The second engraver was John Rollos, whose original 
bill, preserved at Child’s Bank, deserves printing not 
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only for the rescue of the name of an unknown engraver 
but also for the quaint phraseology : 


** Work don for Mr Rodgers & Company 
John Rollos Engraver 

1716 
Novembr 3 For a nursing Candlestick two Childs 
Sauspans a childs spoon and por- 
ringer five crests Mr Duncomb a 
5 For two Salvers coat in compartment 
Ditto .. i in od Se 
15 For four Salvers Mr Robert Childs, 
‘son of Sir Francis Child and gold- 
smith-banker) crest in compartment 
For 14 Spoons Crest Ditto .. - 
For two pint Mugs Mr Backwell’s 
crest .. *P id el ae 
For a Gold Cup ye East India Com- 
pany’s armes and Mr Drummonds 
armes & (Premion Virtutis) on ye 
cover .. ive “a s a 
For 24 Pewter plates Sr. Ro : Child’s 
crest or ae o's i 


December 11 


717 
1717 


July 8 


5 
6 


2 18 
Recd Two pounds Eighteen Shills in full 
John Rollos ” 

John Rollos, engraver, may have been a brother or 
connexion of Philip Rolles or Rollos, a successful Royal 
goldsmith working between 1675 and 1720. 

The name of a third and earlier engraver of heraldry 
and devices on plate, one Soane Freeman, is preserved 
in an account of 1685 at Messrs. Child’s, and is as 
follows, with the charges for engraving : 


Augt. 6: 1717 


* Mr. Childes bill 1685 


2 dozen of plates 

1 Tepot 

2 porengers 

1 Ewer ‘ 

1 Suger box 

1 dozon of Saltes 

1 Snufer pan & Snufers 
1 Chafindish 2 
1 dozon of Spoones 
1 dozon of forkes 

1 Caster 

1 bason 

1 bason a 

1 dozon of plates 

2 bottles 

2 Standes 

2 Ewer 
II plates os 
1 Sestone [cistern] 
6tumlers .. 

1 Chafindish 


OR ONHFOWWWWOOKCKDDWDONIOIVIOINOA 


fomomomomomeomomomomomeomomomomomomom momen ©) 
YCPACKOUADVO DOW AAW CO AVAL HAO 


‘Oct : 12 : 80 
Rec’d the Contents of this Bill being One 
Soane Freeman ’ 


~~) 


The date “‘ 80 ” is doubtless a mistake for 1685. 

Some of the plate here mentioned may be identified 
from the arms engraved upon it and from the London 
marks. It may not be inappropriate to mention a fourth 
engraver, Simon Gribelin, whose book of ornaments for 
goldsmiths was published in three editions, in 1682, 
1697 and 1704, but was also an engraver of arms and 
ciphers. 





Fig. V. 
RECEIPT FOR MONEY 
DISBURSED PROBABLY 
FOR A TRAIN-BAND, IN 
17044, BY BENJAMIN 

RHODES 


Preserved at Messrs. Child’s 
Bank, Fleet Street 





A WESTERNER AND THE CHINESE EXHIBITION 


BY LEIGH ASHTON 


WACK UDVO DCW AAW WO ADAL HAO 


Yu 


Fig. II. DETAIL FROM “TEN THOUSAND LI DOWN THE RIVER” By Hsia Kuei 
Peking Palace Museum 


E, in the West, have long been 
conscious of Chinese art. The 
unusual line, the arresting 


curve, the delicate detail, which 
are so part and parcel of Far Eastern 
design, have made their influence felt in 
Europe even as far back as the XIVth 
century. Italian tissues woven at Lucca 

at that date show clearly the effect of 
Chinese drawing on their patterns, and, 
indeed, it is hardly surprising when we 
consider the fact that when the tomb of 
Can. Grande at Verona was opened some 
years ago he was found dressed in robes 

of Chinese brocade. This familiarity with 
Chinese expression continued, but it is 

not really till the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries that the Chinese convention, if 

we may so term it, became so recognised 

a formula that it was a common-place to 
introduce Chinese forms or to reflect 
Chinese drawing in the motives of 
furniture, porcelain, silver or brocade. It 

is, however, only within very recent years 

that we have begun to realise that these 
charming fantasies, often beautiful in 
themselves, are but pale shadows of an 

art, which for breadth of conception is 
fully the equal of our European school and 

that behind the graceful flippancies which 
BARE WILLOWS AND DISTANT MOUNTAINS. By Ma Yiian we know so well lies a classic tradition. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston It is this classic tradition that the 
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Fig. III. MARBLE BODHISATTVA. Probably VIIIth century 
Mr. and Mrs. Fohn D. Rockefeller, Fun. 
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r. IV. MARBLE LION. T’ang Dynasty, 618-906 A:D. 
Louvre, Paris 


exibition at Burlington House sets out to bring before 
you; for our museums in England, founded on a basis 
of division by material, do not attempt to show the 
cu.tural aspect of the Far East, and it is only by the 
relationship of form and design in various materials 
that it is possible to begin to look at Chinese art. 


Indeed, the Westerner, trained on studies of art 
history of so totally different a nature from those of the 
Far East, will be far better advised to wipe all these 
away, if he can, and approach Chinese art, at least as far 
as painting is concerned, with a completely fresh mind ; 
for interesting though the comparison of Eastern and 
Western methods can be, he will enjoy the exhibition 
much more if he does not apply a priori methods of 
appreciation to the things he is looking at. 


Painting in China is in the first place fundamentally 
different from Western painting on grounds of technique. 
To paint with brush in ink or colour on an absorbent 
surface of paper or silk precludes any correction of 
mistakes. The artist must, therefore, conceive his 
entire painting, both in composition and in detail in 
his brain, and having done so transfer it to the silk 
without any possibility of alteration. It will be seen 
at once that this method gives a value to brushwork 
totally out of relation to its value in the West. It is 
this value which explains, in some measure, the great 
appreciation of calligraphy in China. 

The subject-matter of Chinese painting is very 
different from that of European. The philosophy of 
the Chinese sees man as one among many different 
forms of life, and places him amidst a world of towering 
mountains, falling streams and bending pine trees, 
where his actual insignificance is only too plainly seen. 
The preponderance of landscape, flower and animal 
Studies, the total absence of the nude, that stand-by 
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of the West, the use of legend as the main vehicle for 
figure representation make a range of subjects completely 
different from our Western repertory. Again, when we 
look at a painting like “ Spring Willows and Distant 
Mountains,” by Ma Yiian (Fig. I, Exhibition; Room 7), 
it is not merely the tremulous beauty of the hanging 
willow fronds, which should please us as something 
exquisite in itself, but we should also try to catch the 
mood of reflective appreciation in which the painter 
has drawn this still spring morning. For it is the aim 
of the Chinese painter to give us this reaction of the mind 
to the conditions of mood, as well as the intrinsic beauty 
of the scene. It is not merely the flight of the birds 
across the moon, the heavy-hanging mist in the rice 
fields in the early morning, the thrashing of the pines 
in the rain storm, that the painter wishes to convey to 
us, but the ideal of beauty intrinsic in the scene and 
the leisure to look at it and enjoy it. We in the West 





TZ’U CHOU WARE. 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
Eumorfopoulos Collection 


Fig. V. VASE. 
(960-1279 A.D.) 


Sung Dynasty 
































































































































































































































































































































But if we know that the 
painting is called by some 
such title as “‘ The Evening 
Bell of the Distant Temple” 
it may enable us to appre- 
ciate the “ideal” nature 
of the subject and the liter- 
ary element which is so 
conspicuous in Chinese 
painting. 

Many of us are accus- 
tomed to the ballet in 
London. When we see 
Danilova or Massine on 
some particular occasion 
their fouettés or entrechdts 
give us exquisite pleasure, 
not merely at the actual 
beauty of the movement, 
but at the consciousness of 
the genius of the inter- 
preter backed by the tradi- 
tion of his art and at our 
privilege in sharing this 
experience. We go home 
and see a photograph in 
the “Tatler,” and it only 
gives us a faint reminder of 
our pleasure, but perhaps 
Sickert or Duncan Grant 
may also have felt our thrill 
at the age-long beauty of 
the dance and may by a 
stroke of inspiration have 
transferred the brilliance of 
the moment to canvas. It 
is this, which brings back to 
us our mood of enjoyment, 
and it is this that. the 
great Chinese painters were 
always trying to give us. 
If you look at the great 
scroll- painting by Hsia 
Kuei in Room 7, “ Ten 
thousand i down the 
River,” it is not merely 
the beauty of the scenes 
or the matchless method of 


limning the water and the trees, that the painter brings 
to you, it is something more. 
on the bank watching the rapids ; we are there with him 
in that boat, pushing off into the stream ; we are gazing 
in wonder at the rainstorm sweeping up; 
sunning ourselves in that backwater, and with it all 
we are enjoying with him the supreme grandeur of the 
great river and Nature for which it stands (Fig. II). 


With sculpture we are on a different plane altogether. 
The Chinese have never appreciated it, and its chief 
manifestation has been concerned with a foreign religion, 
Buddhism, so that subjects and treatment reached the 


may be surprised, with our Gainsboroughs and de 
Konincks, to look at a landscape by Hsia Kuei and find 
it has no shadows or perspective in our Western sense 
of the word and recession by gradation of tone only. 


Fig. VI. 


We are there with him 
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CHASUBLE. Black and gold. 
Marienkirche, Danzig 


we are 
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Chinese ready made. 


is first-rate. 








XIVth century 


greatest charm (Fig. III, Exhibition ; 


At an earlier date than the Buddhist sculpture is 
a series of reliefs of the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220). 
They were made for the decoration of tombs, and show 
scenes of legendary and historical life carved in flat 
relief on the surface of the stone. 
is in horizontal registers, and while the composition is 
often artless the movement and vigour of the outline 
They are based on paintings, and the 
ordered symmetry of the designs remind one of the 
frescoes from the tombs at Thebes. 
much in common with these Egyptian paintings an 


But it is only when we begin to 
realise that the genius of the Chinese sculptor has trans- 
formed his Indian prototypes into something far more 
spiritually emotional than his original that we reflect 






that it is the Chinese tradi- 
tion that enables him to turn 
his hand to something quite 
outside his normal run o! 
activity and do it well. Ir 
sculpture the Westerner i 
faced with something muct 
more simple to understand 
Buddhist sculpture has ; 
very distinct resemblance t 
medizval European, and i 
is conceived on similar lines 
We begin with a period ir 
the Vth century when th 
divinities are treated wit! 
a sense of remoteness anc 
awe, which has much i 
common with Romanesque 
The arrangement of draper 
ies in a stylized way with 
little regard to the body 
underlying them is also 
familiar to us, while the 
transition in the VIth cen- 
tury to a treatment of the 
deities as kindly and benevo- 
lent saints is well in keeping 
with the development of 
Gothic conception. At the 
culmination of Buddhist 
power, before the great 
persecution of A.D. 845 
sculpture reached a height it 
never equalled again. Such 
a figure as the Bodhisattva, 
belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
something which everyone 
can appreciate. It carries 
the legacy of Greece in the 
graceful folds of its robes 
It carries the power of India 
in the pose and modelling 
of the body, but it is the 
tradition of China that has 
given it the sense of move- 
ment and the sophisticated 
elegance, which is_ its 
Lecture Room). 
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WESTERNER AND THE CHINESE EXHIBITION 





Fig. VII. BRONZE ELEPHANT. 


iefs. Certain tricks, such as the indication of rank 

size, are common to both, while the somewhat 
aventional repetition of groups and scenes shows 
it both were products of masons and craftsmen, 
working to fixed designs. 


- Orr 


< 


With animal subjects the Chinese have really more 
to offer the West than in any other branch of their 
sculpture. Concentrating their ideal on the intrinsic 
character of the particular animal they are setting out 
to portray they seem to invest the wild beast with a 
peculiar savagery, while the domestic ox or dog reflects 
faithfully the peaceful disposition of its nature. At 
the same time they can handle the treatment of mass 
volume in a masterly way and many of their groups of 
more than one beast pass the test with flying colours 
of satisfying from every angle. Such groups as the lion 
tearing its prey in the Louvre (Fig. IV. Exhibition ; 
Room 9g) take their place in any country or at any period 
as supreme examples of sculpture. 


With Chinese porcelain and pottery we were, until 
a few years ago, in a hopelessly disproportioned state 
of knowledge. The brilliant quality of the later 
enamelled porcelains, with their wonderful decorative 
value and perfect technique, had been appreciated for 
alongtime. But the subtle colours, the admirable forms 
of the Sung potters have only become familiar to us 
in the last twenty years. Their influence has been far- 
reaching. The love of plain, low-toned colour, which 
has in recent years become firmly fixed in the minds of 
modern decorators, the use of simple well-proportioned 
shapes in vases, bowls or lamps, is almost entirely due 
to the revelation of the unerring taste of the Sung 
artists, while it is safe to say that without this knowledge 
behind them such well-known modern studio-potters 
as Mr. Bernard Leach, Miss Pleydell-Bouverie or Miss 
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Chou Dynasty, 1122-249 B.c. 


Norah Braden would never have produced the successful 
work they have done. A vase like that on Fig. V 
(Exhibition; Room 6) is almost architectural in its 
beauty of proportion, while the careless vitality of the 
painting of the peonies shows Chinese design at its 
most distinguished. 


It is safe to say that there has never been any collection 
of these early wares shown before on such a scale and 
of such a quality as that at Burlington House. Particular 
attention may be drawn to the Imperial wares of Fu yao, 
Ko yao and Kuan yao, shown in Room 8. The various 
problems of these rare classes of ceramics have only 
begun in very recent years to sort themselves; it is 
certain that this exhibition will go far towards resolving 
the difficulties that remain. 


China has always been celebrated for its weaving, 
and silk was the most jealously-guarded product of her 
Empire. The word in English is derived from the 
Greek Serikon, in itself an adaptation from the Greek 
word for the inhabitants, the Seres, a name given to 
them because they made the far-famed Ser (silk). 


Some of the earliest fragments of weaving known 
come from Central Asia, recovered by Kozloff from 
tombs at Noin-Ola, near Lake Baikal, and by Sir Aurel 
Stein on the caravan route from Kansu to the west. 
They belong to the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220), 
and show complicated patterns of a decorative nature 
with cloud-scrolls, characters, flying horsemen and 
animal motives. It is easy for a Westerner to appreciate 
them, and if the actual elements of the design are unusual, 
the sense of textile pattern and the ease of technique 
are qualities which anyone familiar with Western 
weavings can readily enjoy. Later, after the exploring 
spirit of the Arab traders had established a trade route 
between China and the Near East, the readiness of the 
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Chinese weavers to adapt their patterns to foreign 
requirements shows quick commercial sense, in addition 
to their powers of designing and such a weaving as the 
chasuble from the Marienkirche, Danzig (Fig. VI. 
Exhibition; Room 6), woven for a present to the 
Egyptian Caliph Ibn Qalatin, is an extraordinary satis- 
fying instance of the combination of a Chinese design 
with Arab elements. 


One branch of Chinese art remains, which is peculiarly 
and essentially Chinese, and, therefore, unfamiliar to 
Western conception. This is the group of bronze 
vessels used in ancient China for ritual purposes. The 
chief feature of these bronzes is the series of elaborate 
geometrical patterns with which the surface of the 
piece is covered. These consist for the most part of 
animals or portions of animals, treated in a stylized 
manner and set against a background of a diaper design 
somewhat resembling the Greek key pattern, but in 
fact formed from the character hui, meaning revolving 
(Fig. VII). The majority of these bronzes in form 
follow prototypes of common domestic use, such as 
kettles, cooking utensils, vessels for holding grain or 
wine, etc. 

The curious thing is that we possess no primitives 
of these bronzes, but they appear as complete and 
sophisticated types in the earliest examples dating from 
about the XIIth century B.c. Simply as works of art 
these bronzes are often extremely beautiful. Both in 
form and proportion they show dignity and simplicity, 
while the patterns with which the surface is treated are 


Fig. VIII. 


remarkable examples of the use of complicated design 
within a small space. In addition time has added the 
beauties of patina in a marked degree to most of the 
pieces we know. I think it will be difficult for anyone 
visiting the exhibition not to be impressed by the 
essential beauty of many of the pieces shown in Rooms 10 
and 11 (Fig. VIII). 


In all the branches of art China has always shown 
herself a master of technique. In many groups she 
adds to that mastery an effortless sense of design and 
a national individuality. If we in the West find this 
individuality hard to appreciate at times we should at 
all events be able to estimate the value of those other 
qualities. 


It is often difficult, particularly with things with 
which we are unfamiliar, to gauge our sensations 
correctly at a first glance and of no art can this be said 
more truly than of the great Arts of the East. Conse- 
quently a vast exhibition such as that at Burlington 
House needs tremendous concentration and _ the 
exploratory spirit. It does not seem likely we shall 
ever have a chance again to see so splendid a collection. 
My advice to everyone is to go once to get your general 
impression and bearings; then go again and search 
out the pieces which bring you most pleasure. You 


may then return to them and soak them in, for it is 
only by such means that you can really absorb the true 
beauties of much of Chinese art, and it is by such reflective 
appreciation that you will derive the greatest pleasure 
from this unique opportunity. 


INLAID BRONZE DISC 


Han Dynasty, 206 B.c.-220 A.D. 
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AN EASTERN VIEWPOINT 


ART FOR THE ARTIST’S SAKE 


BY S. I. HSIUNG (Author of “Lady Precious Stream’’) 


who asked me whether I wrote poetry, 

and whether it was true that nearly every- 
bo y in China could write poetry. I replied in the 
aff mative and he exclaimed what a great amount of 
ru’ dish we must have! How true! But here very 
fe: people can write poetry, and the result is you have 
an even greater amount of rubbish than we have! 
H: | I known that he was a playwright and that I had 
sh <en at least twenty dramatists by the hand that 
ev: 1ing, and that about half the audience at that perform- 
an > were authors either of the Abbey or the Gate, I 
wc ild have made some remarks about the drama ! 

In China most of us can not only write poetry but 
als paint pictures. An artist generally means both a 
po t and a painter, and yet a professional artist is not 
co sidered as a true artist; he must earn his living in 
so. ie more serious and solid capacity. When we first 
he rd that in the West poems, like bacon, were sold 
at o much apiece, and paintings, like rugs, were priced 
ac: ording to their area, we could hardly believe our ears. 
Our artist, indeed, paints pictures to order, but not from 
orcers of a customer who pays a certain amount of money 
anc desires a picture of a certain size, but from that of 
soiue poet whose work has inspired him. The famous line: 

“ Returning from trampling on fallen blossoms, 
the hoofs of the horse are fragrant.” 
was so much loved by us that it was illustrated by many 
artists. The best one was a painting without a single 
petal of flowers on the ground but a trotting pony with 
a pair of butterflies fluttering round its hoofs. Another 
famous line : 

“Deep into the mountains, an ancient monastery 
buried,” inspired an artist to paint a picture overcrowded 
with mountains but without the faintest shadow of any 
building. He put a tiny figure of a monk fetching 
water from a stream in the foreground to suggest the 
unseen monastery. To fix a price to either of these 
pictures would be an unpardonable crime let alone 
valuing them by their dimensions. 

The gifted painter of birds, Pien Shu-ming, was 
once bothered by a materialistic collector who insisted 
upon paying him mathematically. Pien said he would 
take twenty pieces of silver for a wild goose. The 
collector offered him ten pieces and the artist did one 
with only its hind part above the water while the bird 
was diving for a fish in the river! Another famous 
painter was once offered a modest sum of money to 
paint a lion, and when the picture was finished the 
Stingy buyer found it to be that of a cat! 

In our opinion, if an artist has to have worldly 
worries, his place should be in the market instead of 
in the studio. We want our painters both to read and 
to travel extensively. “‘ Before using the brush one 
should read ten thousand volumes of books and travel 
ten thousand li,” is the motto for our artists. To read 


j HEN I went to see a production of my 
\ play in Dublin last year I met a professor 


so as to broaden one’s mind and to travel to broaden 
one’s views. We love many of our old masters, not 
because of the excellence of their technique but because 
their pictures are full of the “smell of books ” as we 
phrase it. Among those ten thousand volumes I am 
sure we do not allow a single volume dealing with the 
principle of commerce. 

We have also a sarcastic motto for those untalented 
painters: ‘‘ When your picture of a beautiful lady 
doesn’t look like one alter her into a demon; failing 
that, alter it into a pine tree ; failing that, alter it into 
a broom; failing that, alter it into a blackboard!” 
After seeing some of the oil paintings of the West I 
think this not at all impracticable. While in China an 
artist will find the slightest alteration spoils the complete 
picture. Our paper is similar to your blotting paper, 
and if you are not extremely sure of what you are going 
to do and what you are capable of doing, you must not 
touch your paper with your brush. Connoisseurs and 
critics want to see your original thoughts so as to 
determine your talent. They care little for your second 
thoughts, though in many cases these may be better. 

When Mrs. Liu Hai-su was giving a demonstration 
of Chinese painting at the New Burlington Galleries 
early this year many of her spectators were worried 
when they saw a spot of ink, as big as a penny, accident- 
ally dropped in the very centre of her paper from her 
brush. Some thought that she would order a new 
sheet of paper, but she did nothing of the sort! That 
drop of ink gave her an inspiration, and she made a 
spider out of it by adding a few strokes to represent 
its legs and wove a web around it. 

Western people would probably wonder why Chinese 
pictures are invariably inscribed with poems, sometimes 
occupying a quarter of the paper and sometimes just 
half a line. This has a technical reason: it is part of 
the composition. Especially in landscape where the 
painter is unwilling to fill up a certain corner with 
unnecessary houses and trees, his only way to make a 
good composition is to write down some poems. Artists 
are as mindful of the blank space as of their painted 
objects. In some cases only a tiny seal was put at a 
corner to give the whole sheet sufficient blank space. 
The fact that there are many paintings overcrowded 
with inscriptions is not the crime of the original painter 
but of that of later vulgar collectors who would put 
their remarks together with their names and seals on 
many beautifully composed pictures. Of the worst, 
the late Emperor Chien Lung was one whose big ugly 
seal outportioned everything. While a man of taste 
considers a fine piece of art pitiably spoiled, most people 
here think it is a hallmark which enhances its value. 

Our artist is generally favoured by rulers and men 
of influence, and associates in every respect with the 
poet, who is also held in very high esteem in China. 
Though seldom paid in the form of money, he certainly 
holds in our minds the most important position. 
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HE subject of the tapestry here reproduced in 
colours, the Holy Face of Christ, is associated 
primarily with the legend of Saint Veronica, 
though the event on the road to Calvary is often 

merged, as it is here, in a more abstract convention. 

The general type, established by Van Eyck, survived 

with little change well into 

the XVIth century. As a 

devotional subject it seems 

to have found much favour 
in the Low Countries. 

Several renderings either 

by Van Eyck or under his 

direct influence exist at the 
present day, and others will 
be found catalogued under 
most of the well-known 
names of the painters in the 
next half century or more. 

The mild, untroubled 

countenance hardly recalls 

the tragic scene of the 

Passion. The floriated 

cruciform nimbus, as shown 

in gold on the tapestry, is 
to be found already in Van 

Eyck’s work. Indeed, the 

designer has shown defer- 

ence to tradition throughout. 
Obviously the panel was 
meant to rank as a picture. 

The weaver has even copied 

the moulded wooden frame 

with the bevelled ledge at 
the base such as may still 
be found attached to 

Flemish paintings of the 

XVth and early XVIth cen- 

turies. There can be no 

doubt that he was guided 
throughout by a painter’s 


work. Who was the 
painter? Such a question is not an easy one to 
answer. In some cases an artist would be commissioned 


to provide a special design ; in others an existing painting 
would be copied or adapted. There is a notable example 
in the Louvre—the tapestry of St. Luke painting the 
Virgin, copied from the picture by Rogier van der 
Weyden in the Munich Gallery. A comparison of the 
two shows that while the scene is followed almost line 
for line, Rogier’s sunny stretch of water seen through 
the colonnade, is replaced in the tapestry by hills and 
trees. The weaver knew his job, and as an artist he 
rendered the theme in terms which suited his craft. Had 
he done otherwise it would have suffered in the result. 
Our panel betrays nothing of the Italianate school 
of Bernard van Orley, so soon to dominate tapestry 
design in the Netherlands. Three contemporary names 
naturally occur to the mind—Gerard David, Mabuse 
and Matsys. David may here be ruled out. Mabuse, 


A BRUSSELS TAPESTRY 


BY A. F. KENDRICK 





ST. VERONICA FLEMISH TAPESTRY; XVIth Century 
(By kind permission of Mr. George Eumorfopoulos) 
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who has least of the three to lose in translation int 
tapestry, is to be taken more seriously. His superficia! 
qualities (to use rather a harsh term), his love of pageantry 
give wider scope to the weaver ; but there is a reticenc 
in the panel which leans rather to Matsys, tha 
master of delicate susceptibility. Matsys, too, knev: 
how to give that shimmer / 
effect behind a semi 
transparent texture. Y<¢ 
it would be rash to clair, 
him as the actual origina 
tor. That the designer wa 
working, more or less con- 
sciously, under his influenc: 
is as far as it is prudent to 
venture. The inscription 
on the lower ledge of the 
frame, inspired by the 
chapters of the Apocalypse 
(IV-VI) recording the vision 
of the Throne, is perhaps 
not intended to be a precise 
rendering of an accepted 
text. The theme of the 
Lamb in the midst of the 
Throne as a symbol of the 
Redeemer is, of course, 
elaborately evolved in Van 
Eyck’s great work at Ghent. 
The panel is of average 
picture-size, 26 in. by 34 in. 
It is of fine texture, chiefly 
in silk, with a good deal of 
gold and silver thread. The 
date is probably within the 
first decade of the XVIth 
century. The leaning 
towards Matsys suggests 
Antwerp as the place of ori- 
gin. Tapestries were woven 
there ; but the seaport was 
more a mart where tapestries 
could be commissioned or acquired. Brussels was then 
at the height of its fame and powers, and it may be that 
the panel should be ascribed to the consummate weavers 
of that place. Much of what has been said above may 
be applied with few adaptations to the charming little panel 
belonging to Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos also reproduced ; 
yet there are noticeable differences in conception and 
treatment. The Head has the Crown of Thorns, 
rendering the association more close with the Calvary 
scene, and the substantial texture of the veil is richly 
worked with gold. The border of flowers, fruit and 
birds belongs more specifically to the tapestry-work of 
the early years of the XVIth century. Such borders 
around these small devotional panels were at times care- 
fully shaped to fit a required space over the altar or 
elsewhere. The tapestry measures 21 by 32 inches. The 
last flowering of the exquisite medieval tradition of 
tapestry-weaving is exemplified in these two panels. 
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BRUSSELS TAPESTRY PANEL “ST. VERONICA” Circa 1500 


In the possession of The Spanish Art Gallery 











STRAW MARQUETRY 


PART I 


BY THOMAS W. BAGSHAWE (Hon. Curator, Luton Public Museum) 


¥~ YOR some time boxes and other small objects 
decorated with straw marquetry (a kind of mosaic 
pattern made with coloured straw splints cut 
into various sizes and pasted on _ suitable 
{ undations) have usually been classed, with one or 

) exceptions in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 

having been made by French prisoners in this country 

ring the Republican and Napoleonic Wars of 

)3-1815. 

In my article on bone objects made by these prisoners 

the March issue of Apollo (pp. 146 to 150) I alluded 

objects covered 

h straw marquetry 

ich were actually 

ide by the prisoners, 

{ in this note will 

t go over the 

yundwork again. 

fice it is to mention 
tat there were some 
e.ceedingly beautiful 
boxes, decorative 
p nels and so on made 
and proved to have 
been made by 
prisoners of French 
and Dutch nation- 
ality, who, in large 
numbers, were scat- 
tered about various 
prisons in this 
country. 

Now, apart from 
this, there have been 
made at different 
periods objects 
covered with straw 
marquetry both in this and other countries during more 
peaceful times. 

In the Dictionary of English Furniture (Country 
Life) under “ Straw-work,” we are informed that: 
“ This form of decoration was brought to great perfection 
during the XVIIth century in Italy, Spain and France. 
In England in Stuart times there is mention of a lady 
who ‘ worked in straw,’ and in 1703 an advertisement 
appeared in the Edinburgh Gazette in which a gentle- 
woman from London, among other accomplishments, 
professed herself willing to teach ‘ Straw-work of any 
sort as houses, birds and beasts.’ ” 

The earliest example I have been able to trace is a 
box (Fig. I) of wood, decorated with straw-work, which 
is in the Victoria and Albert Museum (W.22-1910), and 
is labelled as XVIIth century and of Italian workmanship. 
The design is decidedly formal. The straw was applied 
on paper before being laid on the box. The size is 


Fig. I. 


16 in. long by 11} in. deep, and 6} in. high at the back. 
lhe inside is covered with old pink silk, and there is 








STRAW-WORK BOX. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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no straw-work. Articles decorated with straw marquetry 
are, I understand, still made at Torento in Italy. 

The next earliest example is a box which I found 
quite by accident in an antique shop about two years 
ago. It is illustrated in Fig. II, and is an extraordinarily 
interesting piece of work in that it simulates in a remark- 
able manner the stump-work of the late XVIIth or very 
early XVIIIth centuries. The box or “ cabinet” is 
most probably English, but failing that it might be 
Dutch. The figure of the Queen has a delicate silver 
chain running from the hip down to the bottom of the 
dress and then across. 
The buildings have 
little horn windows. 
The formal landscape 
and the plants and 
caterpillars on the 
edges are typical of 
the stump-work of the 
period. The forming 
of the flowers in 
straw is very skilfully 
carried out, and a 
raised effect obtained 
by fixing one layer of 
straw on_ another. 
The keyhole escutch- 
eon appears to be of 
the same period as 
the box, the hinges 
are later additions, 
but there are traces of 
the original leather 
ones. The box meas- 
ures I4in. long by 
Ir in. deep by 4} in. 
high. The straw 
marquetry was in this case also first applied on paper, 
which was then fixed to the wooden foundation of 
the box. The edges and corners, as well as the dresses ~ 
of some of the figures, were bound with a linen braid. 

In the first half of the XVIIIth century there 
appears to have been a Dutch artist in straw marquetry 
working in Leyden. Fig. IV shows a coloured panel 
by him, which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(W.160-1919). Written at the top is “ Syrinx in 
arundinem et Pan. Ovid’ Metam:libe I.” At the 
foot in one corner are the initials of the artist, “‘C. F. V4. 
fecit,” and in the other “ Leyden 1730.” The panel 
measures 82 in. by 5? in. 

I have two oval-shaped tobacco boxes in my own 
collection by the same artist (Fig. III). The design 
in each varies so little that one might almost assume 
that he made them in quantities. On the lid of each 
is written “Qui fumare tabacum nescit salutare 
bachum,” and on the insides of the bases the artist has 
scratched his initials “‘ C. F. V1. 1730.” 


Italian. XVIIth century 
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STRAW-WORK BOX. 
XVIIIth century 


Fig. II. 
(Author’s Collection) 


J. E. Hodgkin, in his “ Rariora,” illustrates four delight- 
ful little boxes decorated with straw marquetry taken from 
his extensive collection. Amongst them is the inside 
of an oval tobacco box, showing the interior of a hous 
with a merchant and one of his captains sitting smoking 
their pipes by a table. In the distance is a ship. There 
is a Dutch inscription reading, “‘ The skipper sails the 
Sea, The merchant stays on the strand. So Merchandise 
pervades the water and the land!” Scratched on the 
straw lining of the lid, evidently in similar fashion to 
the two boxes in Fig. III, was “S. Vt Leyden 1731,” 
and below it, “Reno. London 1736 Apri.” The 
author might have misread the first part, which could 
have been mistaken for “ C. F. Vi. 1731.” The second 
part, the author suggests, refers to a “‘ Reno(vation) ” 
in London, possibly the addition of a piece of bevelled 
glass with which the picture is covered, and of the 
silver lace which covers its junction with the lid. 

There is almost a pair to the box in Hodgkin’s 
Collection illustrated in the Connoisseur.' The same 
merchant is there in the same house, and with the ship 
in the distance, but this time he is drinking a toast to 
his lady. It also bears the same place of manufacture 
and date, Leyden 1730, but on this box the initials are 
given as C.F.V.L., perhaps due to their being a little 
difficult to read. 

The decoration of these Dutch tobacco boxes, and 
also the panel (Fig. IV), was assisted by engraving 
on the surface of the straw, a common feature on the 
earlier examples of straw marquetry. By careful 
shading much more picturesque effects could be 
produced. 

Fig. V is another Dutch example of straw marquetry, 
but of later date than those by the Leyden worker. 
It is in the Victoria and Albert Museum (1151-1868), and 
measures II} in. by 9} in. 

The circular box from Peterborough Museum 
(Fig. VIII) is Dutch, I think, but of later date than the 
picture on the lid would lead one to suppose. I have 


*XXI11. 37. 


Probably English, late XVIIth or early 


a small box in my own collection with similar 
internal decoration, which is obviously of fairly 
_ late date. 

In the late XVIIIth and early XIXth 
centuries, there comes a confusion between 
what was made by French prisoners in this 
country and what was made in the ordinary way 
by craftsmen of this country, France, Hollan 
and Italy. The task of separating one fro: 
another is rendered in some cases practical y 
hopeless owing to the fact that there were 
evidently both French and Dutch making strav - 
work boxes and panels in this country <s 
prisoners, and at the same time as peacefi| 
citizens in their own countries. 

Returning to Holland, there is in the Victor a 
and Albert Museum (W.54-1927) a straw-wor< 
box bearing the arms of the United Province . 
This is illustrated in Fig. VI, and must belor 
to the late XVIIIth century. There is also 
small oval box with the same arms on it. ( 
rather later date—probably early XIXth century 
—but also of Dutch origin, is the view of the 
Hague shown in Fig. VII. 

Figs. X and XI are two views of a rather elegant 
box of straw-work in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(W 87-1926). It shows on the lid a view of the River 
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Fig. III. 


TOBACCO BOXES. 
(Author’s Collection) 


Dutch, 1730 
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Fig. IV. PANEL IN STRAW MARQUETRY. Dutch 1730 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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Fig. V. PANEL IN STRAW MARQUETRY. Dutch. 


i. y XVIIIth century (Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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Fig. VII. PANEL IN STRAW MARQUETRY. Dutch. 
Fig. VI. STRAW-WORK BOX. Dutch Early XIXth century (Victoria and Albert Museum) 
Late XVIIIth century (Victoria and Albert Museum) 








Fig. VIII. STRAW-WORK BOX. Dutch. XVIIIth century Fig. IX. STRAW-WORK BOX. Late XVIIIth century 
(Peterborough Museum) (Author’s Collection) 
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Seine, and is labelled as late XVIIith century and of 
French workmanship. Worked in straw marquetry 
round the picture is, as far as can be made out, the 
following inscription : 


OSTII VISUS CONFERENCIAZ ILLVD OSTIVM SIC 
DICTUM A/COETIBVS CONVENTIS  BELLI/CIVILIS 
PARISIORVM TEMPOVE PROPRIUM NOMEN/EJVS eST 
PORTA DES THUILLERIES. 


A view of the conference door. This door was 
so called from the assembly brought together 
at the time of the Civil War of Paris. Its proper 
name is the door “des Thuilleries.” 


Inside there are four drawers and a series of divisions 
covered with lids on which are depicted scenes from 
Aisop’s Fables. The inside of the lid has a basket 
of flowers, and the inside of the flap front, another 
fable. The box measures 17 in. long by 11 in. deep by 
6} in. high. 


Fig.X. STRAW-WORK BOX. French. 


(Victoria and Albert Museum) 


Late XVIIIth century 


There is a box of similar style to this, but rather 
simpler, in Saffron Walden Museum. On the lid are 
two figures wrestling. 

Fig. IX is a box in my own collection, which seems 
English in style and appears to be of late XVIIIth 
century workmanship. The outside, except for the 
base, is completely covered with straw marquetry. 
In the centre of the lid, which is rounded, there is an 
oval plaque gracefully carried out in raised straw-wor', 
showing a shepherdess with her dog and flock. There 
is straw-work also on the inside of the box except oa 
the bottom. In the centre of the lid is a small medallion, 
so cleverly pressed out of straw that at first sight t 
appears to have been made from paper. It shows a 


cupid with a sealed letter in his hand. The box measur: s 
144 in. long by 13 in. deep and 3} in. at its greatest heigh:. 

I have found an illustration of a “straw picture” * 
with a centre panel exactly similar to that of the 
shepherdess on the box just mentioned, again signifyirg 
that such objects were not produced singly. 


*Connoisseur, XXVIII, 201. 


Fig. XI. STRAW-WORK BOX. Interior of 


Fig. X (Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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¥ ITH this article I wish to introduce a group 
‘ of profilists who seem mostly to have 
escaped the notice of the experts upon 
silhouettes. They deserve attention: James 

i, M.D., F.R.S. (1736-1812), Physician to the 
al Household ; Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S. (1749-1809), 
‘ral philosopher ; and 
y Maria, Lind’s eldest 
shter. I chanced upon 
minor branch of their 
‘ities in the following way. 


Some two years ago, I 
hased a profile of King 
rge III, an unmistakable 
iess (Fig. I). It is not 
drawn, nor engraved, but 
ted from a flat surfaced 
k, in black ink, upon a 
ish piece of paper. Beneath 
bust are penned the 
wing words : 
‘George the Third, taken 
a rolling press / from a 
ce [sic] of Paper cut out 
& blacked on / both sides on 
Dabber by D Lind.” 


On the reverse, and semi- 
destroyed, remains what is, 
in all probability, a part of 
the continuation of the legend. 
The antique handwriting is 
identical. 

“.. . / an{d] from it 
printed 20,000, by pf[assing , 
it (?)] between 2 Dabbers of / 
Printing Ink / and rolling two , 
off at a time /a great resem- 
blance when 40.” 

I believed, at first, that 
I had come upon an unknown 
silhouettist named “ D. Lind.” But a little research 
speedily convinced me that this was not so. The 
“ D,” I found, was far less probably an initial than a 
loose contraction for “ Dr.” ; and from this point the 
task became easy. Consider the facts which emerged. 
The profile bears “ a great resemblance [to King 
George III] when 40.” The King was 40 in 1778, 
approximately two years after the American Declaration 
of Independence. Dr. James Lind, F.R.S., settled at 
Windsor about 1777, where he afterwards became 
Physician to the Royal Household (D.N.B.). This 
Dr. Lind, a friend of Shelley, was not alone a physician 
and surgeon. He was scientist, astronomer, traveller, 
collector—and maker of profiles. He experimented with 
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Fig. I. 


printing, and had a private press at Windsor, whence 
he issued a thin 8vo volume on “‘ THE ; 
‘he FamIity / of Linp, and / The 
SMITHTON, 


GENEALOGY of 
/ MONTGOMERIES of 
written by / SiR RoBeRT DouGLas Baronet, 


FORGOTTEN GROUP OF PROFILISTS 
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KING GEORGE III. Profile printed from a piece 
of cut paper, by Dr. James Lind, F.R.S. (1736-1812), 
Physician to the Royal Household. 
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Author of the Peerage / of SCOTLAND.” (1795.) He 
is credited with having invented a “ Lindian Ogham ” 
type, in which he is said to have printed some mysterious 
little books. In short, Dr. Lind was an adequate 
specimen of the dilettante scientist of his period, and, 
perhaps, the one who might best have achieved so 

astonishing a feat as that 
recorded on the silhouette in 


question. 
Fanny Burney says of 
Lind, under date Sunday, 


November 26th, 1785: 
who should I find but Dr. 
Lind, He asked very 
much after my father, and 
invited me to see his curiosi- 
ties; ... He is married [his 
wife was born Anne Elizabeth 
Mealy], and settled here 
[Windsor], and follows, as 
much as he can get practice, 
his profession ; but his taste 
for tricks, conundrums, and 
queer things, makes people 
fearful of his trying experi- 
ments upon their constitutions, 
and think him a better conjuror 
than physician; though I 
don’t know why the same 
man should not be both.” 
Among Lind’s friends was 

Tiberius Cavallo, F.R.S., 
much interested in aerostatics 
and the experiments of Volta ; 
but having a “ side line ” in 
experimental printing and the 
production of profiles. From 
Cavallo’s original letters to 
Lind, two volumes of which 
are preserved in the British 
Museum, I have obtained 
suggestive details of their joint work in the last named 
field. 

The following extracts are all from letters written by 
Cavallo, from various addresses, to Lind, at Windsor. 

(* London,” October 6, 1791). 

*“Inclosed you will find Mrs. Lind’s candle-screen, and 
a profile cut from memory of Professor Anderson. He called 
upon me with your letter on Sunday . . .” [and called again on 
subsequent days.] (Add. 22,897, f. 125.) Presumably this was 
Dr. John Anderson (1726-1796), founder of the Andersonian 
Institution, Glasg) ow. 

(** London,’ "cen 7, 1792). 

** Sometime ago I wrote to you, and inserted four profiles 
in the letter ; but having not heared [sic] from you since, cannot 
tell whether you received the said letter or not, and therefore 
request to know something about it. I am sorry that I was out 
of Town when you called upon me on Sunday before the last. 
Yesterday Sir Joseph Banks told me that he had been at 
Windsor, had seen your new press, and liked it very much. 


Appropos [sic] have you taken any impressions of profiles 
lately ?”’ (Add. 22,898, f. 2.) 
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Fig. IV. JAMES LIND, M.D. (1716- 
1794; Investigator of Scurvy). Profile 
by his namesake. (British Museum) 


Fig. Il. 





(London, February 16, 1792.) 

“I received the profiles both large and small, for the 
latter of which I return you many thanks; but have not had 
time yet to reduce the three large ones. You shall have them 
however before long. If the King of Prussia’s nose is too long, 
send him to town, and I shall perform the amputation.” [This 
passage suggests that Cavallo possessed a machine for reducing 
silhouettes. One of the methods employed by profilists was to 
draw the head at life size, and to reduce the image mechanically 
to the desired proportions. ‘“‘ The King of Prussia” obviously 
refers to Frederick the Great, who died in 1786. There is 
evidence to show that some, at any rate, of Lind’s profiles were 
made from old material.] 

**In consequence of your request, I called yesterday at Sir 
Joseph Banks’s, gave copies of the new profiles to Miss Banks, 
and beged [sic] Sir Joseph for china paper ; but on examination 
he found only thin paper, which of course was refused; the 
Stars however were propitious to the new manufactory; for 
little after I went out of Sir Joseph Banks’s house, I met Captain 
Cooper, who enquired after you saying that you had sent him 
some profiles, and of course I told him of the deficiency of 
proper paper, to which he readily replied, that he would give 
you some more. I said that I would send to h‘s house for it, 
and in short received the paper, which accompanies this letter.” 
(Ibid., f. 4.) [What may be some of the profiles given to Banks 
by Cavallo at this time, are alluded to later.] 


(“ London,” March 3, 1792.) 

“ Herewith you will receive two of the contracted profiles, 
but I have not yet been able to make a good job of the third ; 
it is therefore necessary to repeat the attempt; and even of 
those now sent it may be necessary to make better copies ; this 
however will be left to your decision.” (Jbid., f. 6.) 


(“ London,” May 27, 1792.) 

“If you make impressions of any profiles remember to 
save one or two good impressions of each for me.—I have not 
had another tryal yet at those large shades which you sent me 
sometime ago ; but they are very safe. Did the new explosive 
salt arrive safe in my last letter to you, and have you tried 
it? [!].” (lbid., f. 9 verso.) 


(“ London,” June 10, 1792.) 
“Herein you will find the attempts of the profiles which 
you sent me; but I am afraid they are not good ones.—I shall 
try again on some future day.” (Jbid., ff. 11 verso, 12.) 


(Fairy Hill, near Eltham, July 11, 1792.) 

“Was you not shocked to hear the death of Mrs. Bishops, 
your acquaintance the oculist’s wife? I saw it in the newspapers. 
Has Mrs. Lind got Mrs. B—’s profile, which I cut ?—It may be 
desired by her husband ;—or upon second thoughts it may be 
improper to shew it to him.” (Jbid., f. 13 verso.) 


(Fairy Hill, April 10, 1793.) 
“Amongst the profiles you certainly have Tom Paine 
{whose “ Rights of Man” was published 1790-92]. It is a 


JAMES LIND, M.D., F.R.S. 
(1736-1812). Self Profile by his own pro- 
cess. (Banks Collection, British Museum) 
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Fig. III. TIBERIUS CAVALLO, F.R.S. 
(1749-1809). Profile by the Lind process. 
(Banks Collection, British Museum) 





straight up, oblong head not very thick, and with a roundis! 
nose. As far as I recollect the profiles, which I have, are th: 
following viz. King [George III; perhaps the same as tha 
illustrated in Fig. I], Queen [Charlotte], Hume [the historian 
d. 1776], Nabob [of Arcot (?)], [Mrs.] Delany [d. 1788], [Benjamin 
West [who had been elected P.R.A., for the first time, in 1792] 
Lind [most probably Cavallo’s correspondent, but just possibly 
his namesake, Dr. James Lind (1716-1794) ; see Figs. II and IV}, 
Cavallo [Fig. III], Solander [the Swedish naturalist, Britis} 
Museum official, and comrade of Captain Cook; d. 1782] 
[Sir Joseph] Banks [explorer, botanist, patron of science 
previously mentioned in the correspondence; d. 1820], de la 
Lande [the French astronomer], [Colonel Charles] Rooke 
[(1746 ?-1827)], [George Brudenell-Montagu, 1st Duke of] 
Montagu [and 4th Earl of Cardigan; d. 1790]; and perhaps 
two or three more.” (Jbid., f. 39.) Both Montagu and Rooke 
would have been well known to Lind at Windsor. 

[Cavallo’s list of Lind’s profiles sheds light on the origin of 
a number of silhouettes, obviously printed by the same process, 
in the Print Room, British Museum. As the majority of these 
are in the Banks’ Collection, it may be that they are the actual 
examples given to Banks by Cavallo (vide Cavallo to Lind, letter 
dated February 16th, 1792, supra). This seems to be borne out 
by the endorsement “ (Jany. 1792),” which, together with the 
name of the subject, occurs on the backs of most, if not all, of the 
profiles from that collection. Where there is more than one 
impression of the same profile, it sometimes happens that the 
heads oppose, showing that they were pulled from each side 
of a cutting in the manner described on the reverse of Fig. I. 
Some other impressions, mainly or entirely from other sources 
than the Banks’ Collection, are endorsed with different dates, 
which may, in some cases, be those when the original cuttings 
were made. Among these exceptions are the following: Banks, 
1773; Montagu, 1775; Delany, 1777; Cavallo, 1780. From 
the list in Cavallo’s letter, as annotated, it is obvious that various 
of the profiles were made from sources earlier than 1792, which 
is that of a period of activity in the actual printing of these 
portraits. Most of the Banks specimens are on thickish paper ; 
but examples on a thin paper can also be studied in the Print 
Room.] 


(“ London,” November 13, 1794.) 
** When you have an opportunity, send me two or three 
of the fine profile impressions, which you have made on your 
improved plan.” (Jbid., f. 53.) 


(“ London,” January 6, 1796.) 

** After some information and many tryals, I have learned 
to lay the gold and black varnish upon glass plates, such as are 
used for fine pictures, and such as you have in the frame with her 
Majesty’s portrait.” (Jbid., f. 58.) [This extract is included 
in case it connects with the profile of Queen Charlotte mentioned 
in the letter of April 1oth (supra). Black and gold on the under- 
side of the glass would be a suitable method of mounting a 
profile ; 
framed engravings.] 


it is, likewise, frequently encountered in the case cf 
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A FORGOTTEN GROUP OF PROFILISTS 


““ London,” December 21, 1800.) 


“ I wish Lucy [Lind’s eldest daughter] would cut for me 
four or five little pieces of paper with figures somewhat like 
those you stamped, and that she would shade one or two and 
leave the rest white. When you have an opportunity of sending 
those cuttings be so good as to enclose four or five copies of 
Bvonaparte’s profile.” (Jbid., f. 77.) 


‘ London,” June 24, 1807.) (See Fig. V.) 


“ Herewith you will receive your vol. of the phil. trans. 
ther with a packet for Lucy, and an instrument for taking 
les, which I have made for you, having made another for 
‘lf which seems to answer very well. It consists of two 
‘s, Viz. One containing a lens of a long focus, and another 
1ining a hole for directing the eye. They are to be used 
e following manner. 


Pin a piece of paper upon the wall of the room, set a table 
to it, and place two thick books straight up upon the table 
yay of stands to hold the abovementioned pieces. Let the 
nn whose profile you want, stand before it, nearer or farther, 
rding to the intended size of the profile, and against 
light of a window. The books with the two pieces must 
tand in one straight line with the person, but the one with 
lirection for the eye, must be a little on one side, and the 
2 of the other must be a little inclined towards the former. 
igs being thus disposed the operator, (and I think my friend 
y can make a very good operator) looking with one eye 
igh the hole at A, upon the glass B, will see the reflection of 
rojected upon the paper D, and by extending the hand with 
neil, may draw it very accurateiy. As for fixing C steadily 
I leave it to your experience—-Let me know how you 
Oe «-«: + 
‘ By putting a string round each of the books e, and f, they 
yme very firm stands. This instrument serves to delineate 
other object, but it places the right hand objects on the left, 
vice versa.” (Ibid., ff. 95-96.) 


Wells Street, June 29, 1809.) 


“The sketches of the drawing mach‘ne are wonderfully 
irate and satisfactory, . . . Of the four copies of Sir G[eorge]. 
inton’s profile, which you sent in your packet, I think, two 
yng to one original and two to the other. In short they do 

ot appear to be all four impressions of the very same paper 
opper plate; for two of them are very like and the other two 
are not.” (Ibid., f. 101.) 


This final extract is important as corroborating the 
statement that Lind printed profiles from pieces of cut 
paper. It also tends to confirm a theory which had 
occurred to me, before I read Cavallo’s remarks, as to 
a method whereby Lind might have produced an 
edition of 20,000 impressions from so fragile a block. 
(Frankly, I boggle at that figure, though it is clearly 
enough written on the back of Fig. I.) Can it have 
been that several cuttings were employed in the process ? 
It has long been a practice for silhouettists to duplicate 
their cuttings by using a folded sheet of paper; though 
in the case of Lind’s profiles of Sir George L. Staunton, 
Bart. (1737-1801)—the diplomatist—it is obvious that 
two separate originals existed. A similar instance can 
be studied in the British Museum (Print Room), where 
the Lind profiles of Solander reveal the existence of two 
individual types. The smaller of these (on thin paper), 
is endorsed “ Dr. Solander 1773. Dr. Lind.”; the 
larger (exemplified in two opposed specimens on thickish 
paper), “ (Jany. 1792),”’ which is the date common to 
the Banks Collection profiles of this order. 


At any rate, we have chapter and verse for including 
Lind and Cavallo in our lists of late XVIIIth and early 


XIXth century profilists. Under her married name of 
Sherwill, Lucy Lind figures in “ The History of 
Silhouettes,” by Mrs. E. Nevill Jackson (1911 ; p. 110). 
She married Markham Eeles Sherwill (6. 1787), by 
whom she had three sons and five daughters (J. B. 
Burke: “ The Royal Families of England, Scotland, 
and Wales” (1851; I., Ped. Ixxx)); In 1877, her 
(second) son, Lieut.-Colonel Walter Stanhope Sherwill 
presented a collection of her silhouettes to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, including portraits of King 
George III, Queen Charlotte, and their daughter, Princess 
Amelia; Dr. and Mrs. Delany, and the “ only known 
full-length portrait of Thomas Gray.” (Nevill Jackson: 
op. cit.) From the same authority, we learn that Lucy 
“‘ cut with scissors, without any other instrument.” 


Lucy Lind had a brother, Alexander, and two younger 
sisters, Anne Elizabeth and Dorothea Sophia Banks, 
but I know of no evidence to connect any one of them 
with the manufacture of profiles. The “D Lind” 
named on the back of Fig. I was clearly their father, 
Dr. James Lind, F.R.S. It is noteworthy that the 
volumes of Cavallo’s letters, which have been placed 
under levy for this article, are endorsed: ‘‘ Dawson 
Turner— | bought at the sale of the autographs of 
Capt. M. E. Sherwill, who married the daughter & 
only child [sic] of D Lind.” Dawson Turner (1775-1858) 
was, of course, the well-known botanist and antiquary. 


Acknowledgments are due to the British Museum authorities for 
permission to reproduce all the illustrations except Fig. I. 
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Fig. V. PAGE OF A LETTER WRITTEN BY CAVALLO 
TO LIND AT WINDSOR, June 24th, 1807, and illustrating a 


method invented by Cavallo for the production of profiles. 
(British Museum, Add. 22,898, f. 95 verso.) 





CURIO OR ANTIQUE 


BY JAN GORDON 


THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


FAIR AND EXHIBITION, 1935 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION TAKEN FROM THE BALCONY 


ROM the “Old Curiosity Shop” to “ The 

Antique Dealers’ Fair”? may seem a far enough 

cry. And yet save for a bit of furbishing up, a 

certain change of attitude and a good deal of 
change in methods how little difference there actually is, 
yet how much that little difference makes. 

In describing the old shop itself, Dickens wrote : 
“The place was one of those receptacles for old and 
curious things which seem to crouch in odd corners of 
this town and to hide their musty treasures from the 
public cye in jealousy and mistrust. There were suits of 
mail standing like ghosts in armour here and there ; 
fantastic carvings brought from monkish cloisters ; rusty 
weapons of various kinds ; distorted figures in china and 
wood, and iron, and ivory ; tapestry and strange furniture 
that might have been designed in dreams.” 

But of the Antique Dealers’ Fair he would have had 
to write: “‘ The place is a cheerful market for the old 
and lovely things which, though as a rule displayed 
frankly in the better parts of the town, have now been 
brought together here, thus giving an opportunity of a 
collective and close comparison on the part of an interested 
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public.” It is true that he would have found perhaps 
even fewer suits of mail than stood ghostlike in the 
old shop, but there are still monkish carvings to be seen. 
Weapons no longer are allowed to consume themselves 
with corroding rust but are scoured to display their 
damascene. No longer do we think of “ antique ” china 
or ivory as being distorted; it is thrillingly stylized. 
And we see through the word that Dickens uses for the 
furniture. When he says “dream ” he is hovering on 
the brink of saying “‘ nightmare,” but we are tempted to 
think that many of these things were designed by vision. 

The whole change that has taken place in the attitude 
may roughly be paralleled by the change that has taken 
place in the words commonly used to describe the 
objects themselves. To our Victorian grandparents in 
the days of Dickens these things were “‘ Curios.” Dickens 
may concede to them, a little ironically, the title of 
treasures, but to him it was more important that they 
were musty treasures. They were things which had 
to be forgiven their age, their out-modedness, because of 
an almost elusive quality of interest and attraction thet 
persisted in clinging to them. 
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“THE MILK MAID” 


wwraving reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Vicars Bros., 
12, Old Bond Street, W.1 


The original picture after reproduction. By kind permission of 
Messrs. Ellis & Smitn, Grafton Street, W.1 


ONE OF THE TWO ORIGINAL PAINTINGS BY FRANCIS WHEATLY, R.A., for the famous Cries of London, 
recently exhibited at the Antique Dealers’ Fair. The paintings, of which all traces had long been lost, were discovered 


by chance in a small shop and purchased for the sum of £6 Ios. 


It is interesting to note the divergences between the 


original painting of “The Milk Maid” by Wheatly and the engraving of it by T. G. Appleton. The change in tone of 
the milkmaid’s apron, the sentimentalisation of the boy’s head and the loss of contrasts and pattern in the background 
are the most noteworthy. 


Yet such an attitude is by no means new. We are 
able to trace it back as far as Rome at least. Even then 
there were antique collectors, and even then even the 
learned looked upon the collecting spirit as something 
a little absurd and unwarranted. Of such collectors 
Pliny remarks : “‘ They have no longer taste except for 
figures of high price, but they don’t tire of filling their 
cabinets with old pictures, or of rendering a sort of honour 
to the busts of great men, which neither touch them 
nearly nor remotely.” 


Here, also, is a distinct clue to the essential change 
that has come over the pursuit of collecting. The 
collectors of Pliny’s day are accused of filling their 
cabinets with old things “‘ which neither touch them 
nearly nor remotely.” And in this lies the essence of 
the former “ curio ” as compared with the more modern 
attitude to the “ antique.” 


It is possible, of course, that things were not quite as 
blatant as the Roman critic would have his readers 
believe, nor the objects collected so uniformly meaning- 
less and merely curious to the Roman collectors them- 


selves. We can be sure that Pliny was scornful, but 


even wise men are often scornful towards things for 
which they have but little innate sympathy. Ex nthilo 
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nihil fit. 1 believe that behind whatever craze for 
collecting there may have been in Rome there was surely 
a strong group of sincere and enthusiastic cognoscenti 
who had chanced to set the mode. And, however 
simulated the zest for collecting may have been on the 
part of many, it was sustained from behind by the inner 
circle who must have had a genuine realization of what 
may be called the true collector’s values: quality, 
character and esthetic interest. 

Dickens speaks of his old Curiosity Shop with a 
regrettable undertone of perceptible disdain. Musty 
treasures he may call them, but he would evidently have 
had but a moderate esteem for the man who could bother 
to waste much enthusiasm upon them. Clearly those 
objects stowed in the tottering shop, objects for which 
many a collector nowadays would probably give almost 
the eyes in his head, were only able to touch Dickens 
remotely. The mustiness had so clearly tainted the 
treasure, and what of art they once displayed had been 
gradually filmed over by the mould and rust. The normal 
Victorian, under the urge of the poets, was just beginning 
to take a romantic interest in the charms of the ivy- 
coveredruin. But the notion that mere domestic utilities 
could be still poignantly beautiful, although the rust or 
the mould had taken grip, would have been almost 
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unthinkable. No; “ curio ” was the best word he could 
supply for such objects, and as “curios” they were 
accorded a small place on the lower rungs of the esthetic 
ladder. 

We may fairly claim then that the difference between 
the word “ curio ” and the word “ antique,” or perhaps 
on. might say the growth of the word “ antique ” out 
of ‘he word “‘ curio,” does represent in a fair manner the 
ac ual change that has developed in our attitude towards 
domestic objects of past or foreign cultures. 

[he dictionary gives us as a definition of the word 
“ rio,” “* curious work of Art,” for “‘ antique,” “ relic 
of ancient art or culture.” The first word contains 
w in itself the reasons for its disuse. To our Victorian 
dfathers all unusual art was curious, Gothic, 
1ese, Japanese, Indian, Persian, and the whole of 
barbarian cultures. But to us who live to-day in 
light of cubists, expressionists or surrealists there is 
onger such a thing as a curious work of Art. If 
e were, half the work of our contemporaries ought tc 
abelled as curios. Which clearly would not do at all. 
3ut the getting rid of the word “ curious ” and the 
ig a proper stress on “ work of art ” has cleared from 
horizon of appreciation a troublesome patch of fog. 
y about fifty five years have passed since Whistler 

trying to persuade the British public that genuine 
ity could be found in a Japanese print. In the 
ime of a normal man an astounding development 
taken place in the breadth of esthetic appreciation 
sible to him. That is to say he would no longer 
inctively look on the relics of ancient art in the way 
Dickens naturally looked upon them. His eyes are 
no longer dissuaded by the mustiness, the rust, the 
fantasy or the distortion. He has learned easily to see 
through those surface appearances and, if he is interested 
in the beauty of things at all, to perceive the true beauty 
of things which his grandfather might have considered 
as curious but would certainly have thought of as ugly. 
Nevertheless this “ ugliness” would have carried a 
paradoxical reservation; “curious nice ugly things” 
is how the sensitive of those times might have phrased it. 

No doubt there are many who are dissatisfied with 
the word “ antique.” Beauty, they might urge, is not 
like port. Time does not mature it. What has age to do 
in the matter? Yet we might well call Time the 
endurance test of beauty. For although, obviously, 
some things survive by the sheer operations of chance, 
for instance, a pair of jack-boots displayed in the gallery, 
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yet the grand preservative must surely be this elusive 
and sometimes perhaps almost unconsciously exhaled 
quality of beauty. 

The rule known as “the survival of the fittest ” 
governs not only the kingdem of Life but the kingdom of 
Art as well. It is true that numbers of masterpieces 
perish, but what has kept the survivors in existence is 
their power of arousing not only interest but affection. 
Nor would a passing affection be enough, it must have 
the force to affect successive generations, and so the 
“ antique ” is aureoled with the love of centuries. 

Thus the word “antique” properly applied does 
indicate that the object has proved, by the mere fact 
of survival, that it contains this power of awakening 
continued affection. Under normal circumstances, this 
affection must be in continual conflict with the insidious 
attacks of changing fashions, and I know no means 
whereby an object can arouse such faithful affection save 
by the operations of that insidious element, beauty. 

The question of Time’s distillation brings us back 
to the Antique Dealers’ Fair. The limit of one hundred 
years placed on all objects displayed ensures that every- 
thing has passed at least the preliminary tests of two 
or three generations. 

But apart from the intrinsic pleasure in the beauty 
and affection-content of the exhibits future years should 
bring to the Antique Dealers’ Fair an ever increasing 
amount of interest. For we, with our Exhibitions of 
Art in Industry and so forth, seem just to have reached the 
period when true creation of the antique for the future 
is coming to an abrupt end. Who is going to become 
passionately devoted to a set of chromium tube chairs or 
to a five-ply bookcase ? What will be the display at the 
Antique Dealers’ Fair in say A.D. 2135. 

I fear that we will have returned mostly to “‘ Curios.” 


* x * 


This year the fair has been an even greater success 
than the first, the visitors numbering nearly 50 per cent. 
more than in 1934. It has been decided to hold one 
in 1936, on September 24th, but the opening day will 
be on a Thursday and the hours to suit business people, 
10.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. The thanks of all interested, 
collectors and dealers, are due to Grosvenor House and 
the executive committee of five, who have been untiring 
in the work they have done. 













































HERE are no exhibitions of importance being 
held in Paris at the moment; the two exhi- 
bitions of drawings, which I mentioned in my 
last Notes from Paris, have now come to a 

close; while others are in course of preparation for 

the early season. I am pleased, however, of having 
this opportunity to write 
about a remarkable new 

Paris museum which, I 

understand, is compara- 

tively unknown to the 
public. Indeed, it seems 
that only a few connoisseurs 
visit this attractive little 

Musée Marmottan. 

A little over a year ago 
the beautiful home of M. 
Paul Marmottan, in the 
Rue Louis-Boilly, was 
officially opened to the 
public as a museum. Like 
the Musée Jacquemart- 
André it is a household of 
art treasures assiduously 
collected by an expert and 
connoisseur of refined taste 
who, wishing to preserve 
the many objets d’art which 
had for long been in the 
possession of the family, 
most graciously bequeathed 
the entire collection to the 
Institut de France. M. Paul 
Marmottan spent the 
greater part of his lifetime— 
and fortune—in fulfilling 
his one great wish of bring- 
ing together these art 
treasures and transforming 
his house, which his father 
had acquired from the Duc 
de Valmy, into a veritable 
museum. 

M. Jules Marmottan himself was a fervent art 
collector. Like most of those born in the early XIXth 
century and influenced by the romantic generation, he 
especially had an admiration for the arts of the 
Renaissance. The many primitive paintings, wood 
carvings, furniture and tapestries which he acquired, 
and which his son inherited, were the primary element 
of the present museum. 

M. Paul Marmottan, although greatly appreciating 
the arts of the era that had so interested his father, 
had a particular attraction for the equally eventful 
historic and artistic time of the Consulate and Empire 
periods. He collected all manner of political and artistic 
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documentation, relating to the years between the lee 
XVIIIth century and the end of the Premier Empire, 
in his exploration of archives, libraries, galleries a: d 
salerooms. Ata time when collectors, critics, and dealc :s 
disdained the artistic productions of the Premier Empi:», 
M. Paul Marmottan was a determined admirer of t e 
,decorative art of the lae 
XVIIIth and early XIX h 
centuries. He esteemed th it 
the artists and artisans f 
this period were in no w:y 
inferior to their pred:- 
cessors. With this un- 
biased opinion he accumu- 
lated everything he could 
find of quality produced 
between the years of 1705 
and 1815: portraits, busts, 
chairs, beds, commodes, 
bureaux, clocks, chande- 
liers, chinaware, porcelain, 
panel-friezes, etc. And not 
only did he take trouble to 
ensure that most of these 
objets d’art were unique 
pieces of considerable 
historic interest, from the 
chateaux de Fontainebleau, 
de Maisons, de Neuilly, 
but he installed them in 
rooms decorated through- 
out in the purest Premier 
Empire style. These 
treasures may to-day be 
viewed at the Musée 
Marmottan every Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday. 

M. Hector Lefuel is to 
be credited as a curator of 
order and taste : the Musée 
Marmottan is an excellent 
example of museology. 
Thus, on the left on entering, one finds a spacious, 
well-lit and most orderly arranged gallery of 
primitive paintings of the Italian, Flemish, German and 
Spanish schools. 

A Crucifixion, by Schongauer, is the most impor- 
tant of these. It is a beautiful composition, simple 
in style and dramatic in expression. Although it 
is indicated in the catalogue that this painting is only 
an attribution there is little doubt that it is by the hand 
of this master. Other paintings of exceptional interest 
are a Crucifixion, by Van der Weyden ; a Triptych, >y 
a master of the Dutch school of the late XVth century ; 
and an unusual allegorical composition, “ The Young 
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Man between Vice and Virtue,” by an artist of the 
Dutch school of the late XVIth century. 

{n the Renaissance Gallery, at the end of this room 
of primitive paintings, there are many fine pieces of 
furniture and wood-carvings ; also a series of tapestries, 
wh ch are one of the most treasured possessions of the 
mv cum. These consist of eight panels illustrating the 
sto'y of Sussanah and the Elders. They were woven 
in urgundy, at the beginning of the XVIth century, for 
Be gné de Cirey, seigneur de Villecomte. They are 
in good state of preservation, for they were not removed 
fr: . Dijon until the XIXth century. Among the several 


rar examples—also in excellent preservation—of wood- 
ca ng, an haut-relief of “‘ The Fourteen Intercessors,” 
b master of the Franconian school (early XVIth 
ce ury), and two or three charming little painted 
st .ettes, by a master of the school of Malines (late 
X h century), are specially to be admired. 


he contents of the remaining fifteen rooms of the 
m um testify to the enthusiastic energy and elegant 
ta with which M. Paul Marmottan collected all manner 
of urniture, paintings and objets d’art of the Consulate 
Empire periods, and the detailed care with which 
he ‘ecorated these rooms. Mention of three of these 
w: . perhaps, suffice to indicate the great historic interest 
this part of the museum holds. 
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Room §, on the ground floor, is a perfect example 
of a little rotunda salon discriminatingly arranged in the 
purest Premier Empire style. The few pieces of 
furniture in this room present an atmosphere of charming 
and imposing simplicity. The chairs are unique ; they 
came from the chateau de Maisons (now Maisons- 
Laffitte). They were executed by Georges Jacob, about 
1788; probably on an order from le Comte d’Artois. 
The magnificent chandelier constructed in rock crystal 
and gilded bronze in the traditional cage form of the 
XVIIIth century, is equally important in its historical 
significance. This came from the chateau de Neuilly 
where, between the years of 1808 and 1814, it was the 
property of la Princesse Pauline Borghése. 

Room 16, another attractive little rotunda room on 
the floor above, has also chairs by Georges Jacob and a 
round table, clocks, vases, ewers and andirons of the 
Premier Empire period. This room, however, figures 
more as a gallery of portraits by Louis-Léopold Boilly, 
and show-cases of caskets and snuff-boxes. M. Paul 
Marmottan greatly admired the painting of Boilly. In 
addition to his “ Style Empire ” and “ Arts en Toscane 
sous Napoléon,” he wrote an authoritative work on this 
artist. The twenty-three portraits exhibited are all of 
the finest quality. The remarkable collection of gold 
and enamelled caskets and snuff-boxes are the work of 
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Italian, French and Swiss masters, and date from the 
early XIXth century. 

The adjoining “‘ Premier Empire ” room holds many 
objects of historical interest. Here, are, for instance, the 
bed of Napoleon, from the Imperial Palace at Bordeaux ; 
the twenty-four-candled chandelier in gilded bronze, 
executed by Pierre-Philippe Thomaire, and which once 
belonged to Talleyrand ; and chairs, executed by Jacob 
fréres, from the chateau de Fontainebleau. A mahogany 
‘‘English’’commodeand the parquet flooring in six different 
woods are among other pieces of furniture of considerable 
interest. The Institut de France are rightly proud to own 
the beautiful home of M. Paul Marmottan as a museum. 

The occasion presents itself for me to here write 
of two other important Paris museums which are at 
present the scene of two interesting exhibitions. I 
refer to the museums of Eastern art, the Musée Guimet 
and the Musée Cernuschi. Both have recently been 
completely renovated. The work carried out has been 
so successful that the reinstallations may be considered 
perfect examples of museology. It is interesting to 
note the remarkable improvements effected throughout 
by comparing the photograph of the former with the 
present installation of the galleries. The lighting was 
poor and the objets d’art were crowded together in 
heterogeneous array. Even palms were placed in some 
of the rooms to add, it would seem, to the confusion 
of the bewildered visitor. Indirect lighting in addition 
to improved day lighting, and light beige wood pedestals 
and show cases, in keeping with the colour of the walls, 
have now replaced the black wood furnishings and 
sombre walls of the old museums. 

The Musée Guimet commemorated its fiftieth 
anniversary with a timely reopening, a few weeks ago, 
as a National Museum consecrated to the arts of India, 
Indo-China, Central Asia, Tibet, and Buddhist art of 
China and Japan. It is also a museum for the history 
of religions and possesses a fine library, photographic 
archives and music section. Apart from its rare 


collections of ancient Indian art, Javanese bronzes, 
Chinese jade, Tibetan and Japanese painting, Coptic 
art, and Greco-Buddhist sculpture from Afghanistan, 
the ensemble of Khmer art remains the proudest 
possession of the Musée Guimet. This is, indeed, 
unique of its kind in Europe. There is a large section 
of the museum given over to Khmer architectural 
decoration, and a spacious gallery reserved for exampl-s 
of the “ Angkor smile.” 

The Hackin-Carl mission, which recently carrid 
out important archeological work in Afghanistan, his 
returned to Paris, and is now showing the result of i's 
discoveries in the form of an exhibition at the Mus e 
Guimet. Their explorations started in the Bami:o 
valley, situated to the north-east of the Kabul valle ;, 
where were sheltered several Buddhist monasteric ., 
from the Ist to the VIIIth century. These monasteri 5 
were lavishly decorated with frescoes, many excelle:.t 
copies of which were executed by M. Carl, and which 
are now on view at the present exhibition. The main 
success of the expedition, however, lay in the discover y 
and unearthing, in the same region, of the temple cf 
Khair Khaneh. This is the first Brahmanic sanctuary 
to have been discovered in Afghanistan. 

The Musée Cernuschi is likewise holding an exhibition 
on the occasion of the reopening of the new museum. 
The beautiful ceramics and bronzes of the second Han 
dynasty, excavated during Professor Jansé’s archeological 
expedition in Indo-China, are here being shown to the 
best advantage. And the Biron von der Heydt has lent 
a number of masterpieces from his famous collection, 
which attract further attention to the newly renovated 
museum. The finest of these are the two magnificent 
examples of Chinese sculpture which have been placed 
on exhibition in the lower gallery. These VIIth century 


Tien-Lung-Shan statues stand either side of the great 
Yun-Kang bodhisattva (presented by M. Wannieck) in 
this underground gallery, which has been transformed 
into an impressive little Buddhist sanctuary. 
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ADAM ELSHEIMER UND SEIN KREIS, by Dr. WILL 
DRosT. (Potsdam: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft 
Athenaion.) 


An adequate review of this book would require at 
le st two closely printed pages. It is a labour of love, 
w ‘tten in intense sympathy with a rare and exquisite 
a) ‘St. 


Dr. Drost has personally examined all Elsheimer’s 
ures, scattered as they are over an area extending 
1 Madrid to Moscow. The generous format of the 
k and the abundance of magnificent reproductions, 
uding a lovely colour plate, enable even students who 
10t understand German to trace the development of 
1eimer’s work. And the text is admirable, clearly 
attractively written with even more than customary 
man conscientiousness. 


m~ OO eet OR ot eet 


Elsheimer was born in Frankfort in 1578 ; his father 
a tailor. His first teacher was Uffenbach, from 
ym he seems to have learnt sound principles in 
iting and copper engraving. In 1598 he went to 
iice and worked under Rottenhammer, who specialized 
small paintings on copper depicting Biblical and 
hological subjects. Elsheimer adopted this style 
kept to it all his life. From Venice he went to Rome 
1600, apparently with an introduction from Rotten- 
umer to Paul Bril, who often painted the landscape 
kground of Rottenhammer’s pictures. In Rome, 
nere he spent the remainder of his short life, he com- 
picted the development of his characteristic style, but, 
though his little paintings were in great demand, and 
probably highly priced, he fell into serious pecuniary 
difficulties, and was actually imprisoned. Soon after 
his release from prison he died. According to a letter 
from Rubens to Dr. Faber, his death was due to cruel 
treatment at the hands of certain persons. Rubens 
laments “ Adam’s tragedy,” and declares that he will 
never have any further dealings with the men who 
brought him to such a miserable end. He adds that 
he prays God to forgive Adam for his idleness. Dr. 
Drost explains this letter as referring in the first instance 
to Hendrick Goudt, a rich man who was a keen admirer 
of Elsheimer’s work and advanced him considerable 
sums of money. Elsheimer was one of those fine, 
sensitive artists who can only work when they feel 
moved to do so. Apparently Goudt, a first-rate 
engraver, forced Elsheimer to make rough drafts to be 
executed by quicker painters, including K6énig and 
Saraceni, the latter of whom turned out work that is 
hardly distinguishable from Elsheimer’s own. This 
constraint broke his spirit, and changed the open-hearted 
sociable man to a morose recluse. It seems that Goudt 
was not satisfied even then with Elsheimer’s perform- 
ance, and threw him into prison. The disgrace and 
misery killed him. 
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The discussion of Elsheimer’s work is preceded by 
a chapter on the period round about 1600, and the 
broadened outlook. that was due to the astronomical 
discoveries of Kepler and Galilei, which have some 
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reflection in the curves on which the designs of 
Elsheimer’s pictures are based. 


Dr. Drost divides his work into two periods. The 
first, from 1598 to about 1604, which contains less than 
half of his extant paintings, shows him feeling his way 
towards a firmer and bolder treatment. Such paintings 
as the “ Deluge,” in Frankfort, and the “ Shipwreck of 
St. Paul,” in the National Gallery, bring out his obvious 
pleasure in setting a few clearly indicated figures in the 
foreground. In the “ Baptism,” in the National Gallery, 
and the “ Repose on the Flight into Egypt,” in Berlin, 
the lighting and the harmonious scheme are very 
characteristic. The landscape backgrounds of this 
period are rather suggestive of stage scenery. 


His best work belongs to the second period, from 
1604 to 1610. Three styles are distinguishable. Two 
are mainly concerned with figures. In one of these the 
figures are large and by far the most important feature, 
in the second the figures and landscape form an indis- 
soluble whole. His artistry here reaches such a height 
that we cannot visualize either figures or landscape with- 
out the other. In the third group the landscape predom- 
inates, and the figures are of minor importance. These 
three groups seem to have developed contemporaneously. 
A full description and criticism of each painting occupies 
most of the book. Dr. Drost heroically tries to 
distinguish between Elsheimer’s own work and that of 
his pupils and imitators. 


Elsheimer’s extant paintings, all on copper, amount 
to no more than sixty, all told, but we have besides them 
a large number of drawings. These show something of 
what the world lost through his untimely death, for 
they evince a power and freedom of vision and execution 
far above anything that is even hinted at in his paintings. 
The last chapter deals with Goudt, Saraceni and K6nig, 
and the influence of Elsheimer’s work on Rembrandt 
and Claude. C. K. J. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND. By Dorotny HARTLEY. 
(London: Batsford). 7s. 6d. net. 


There is no need for Miss Hartley to mention that 
she was born and bred in the country. That fact is 
quite evident on every page of this delightful book. She 
writes of most matters connected with country life, 
pigs, ploughs, lambs, blackberries, peat, sheepdogs 
and many other subjects are passed under review, and 
she has something interesting to say about each. 
Occasionally she gives ‘a very personal glimpse of her 
subject, as in the case of a little donkey who lived in a 
field with a hunter. Recognizing his friend at a meet, 
he forgot that he was pulling a milk cart and joined 
the hunt. And he did not come in last in the chase. 
The text, the drawings and the wonderful photographs 
are worthy of each other, and Mr. A. G. Street’s foreword, 
though full of praise, does not exaggerate the charm of 
this beautiful book. Brian Cook’s jacket is very 
attractive. C. K. J. 















































THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUMERIAN ART. 
LEONARD WOOLLEY. (London: Faber & Faber). 


By C. 
30s net. 


Wonderful as the discoveries in Crete and Egypt 
during the present century have been, they pale before 
the results of excavation in and around Ur of the Chaldees. 
The Flood is now an established historic fact, antediluvian 
civilisation is to some extent known, and the exquisite 
works of art discovered in this area prove that all 
previously suggested dates for the early history of 
mankind must be revised. In most cases it is the pottery 
which guides the excavators in their classification of the 
various finds. 


Six periods of early Mesopotamian history are now 
distinguished, of which the first, al ‘Ubaid, begins with 
the earliest inhabitants of the Euphrates delta. In the 
second period there is a possible slight confusion for the 
uninitiated, owing to the use of the three names Warka, 
Uruk and Erech tor the same place. The third period is 
called the Jamdat Nasr age. For the fourth period the 
awkward title of the Plano-Convex Brick period is now 
superseded by that of the Early Dynastic period, which 
includes the Royal Cemetery at Ur and the First Dynasty 
of Ur, dating before 3000B.c. The fifth or Sargonid 
age, dates from at least 2528 8.c., when the Semitic 
element became prominent. The sixth and last period 
included the great Third Dynasty of Ur. After this time 
the Sumerian civilisation was merged into that of 
Babylon. 


The historic inferences are summarised as follows. 
When the original Iranian civilisation had been almost 
wiped out by the Flood, new inhabitants came from 
Anatolia and Syria, and the Sumerian race was formed 
by the fusion of these three elements. Then, during 
the Jamdat Nasr period, a fresh invasion from Elam 
occurred. These new invaders were of the same Iranian 
race as the original inhabitants. It is to this period that 
the great hoard of sculptures found by Dr. Frankfort 
at Tal Asmar belongs. 


A survey of the discoveries in and near Ur is 
humiliating to us. We find that in architecture “ from 
the first half of the Early Dynastic period there are 
preserved to us actual examples of the column, the arch, 
the vault, the apse and the dome, proving that in the 
fourth millenium before Christ all these basic principles 
of architecture were freely used by the Sumerian 
builder.” 


Not only that, but the most exquisite optical 
refinements were employed in the great Ziggurat at Ur, 
dating from the Third Dynasty. There is not a straight 
line in the building, but everything is slightly curved so 
as to look straight. 


As goldsmiths the Sumerians were equal to craftsmen 
of any date anywhere in the world “ in plain hammered 
work, repoussé, chasing, engraving, granulated work and 
filigree and in casting.” The forms of their vessels are 
unsurpassed in beauty. Yet the date of these lovely 
things is about 3500-3000 B.c. 


The sculptures in stone, bronze, gold and other 
materials, the pottery and the engraved seals are all 
extraordinarily interesting. It is a beautiful book, 
superbly illustrated. ry es 
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BERTRAM NICHOLLS. By FRANK RUTTER. 
The Royal Society of British Artists’ Art Club.) 


(London : 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Rutter tells the story of Mr. Bertram Nicholls’s 
life and work in simple language and with genuine 
sympathy for a rare artist. The beautiful illustrations 
in colour and half-tone prove that his estimate of this 
highly gifted painter is not exaggerated. Mr. Nichol’s 
has chosen to follow the true English tradition of Richar | 
Wilson, Cozens, Cotman, Reynolds, Turner and, quit: 
recently, Stubbs. This is to say that he has never 
courted popularity by copying the style that happene | 
to be in fashion at any given moment. He has chose 1 
his own path and kept to it, and his “ unassuming bit 
well-organised perfection ” has met with the success t 
deserves. In 1931 he was elected President of th: 
R.B.A. 


Mr. Rutter quotes at length from articles 
which Mr. Nicholls contributed to The Artist a 
year or two ago. In these he tells us how he paints his 
lovely pictures of English and Italian scenery. It al 
seems very easy. He describes what materials he use:, 
and how he gets his unique colouring, including his 
wonderful blue sky. When Mr. Nicholls does it the 
result is eminently satisfactory. But his brain and his 
hand are his own peculiar property, and few painters 
in our own day possess his distinction. ‘“ Rocamadour ” 
and “A Break in the Journey,” both of which are 
beautifully reproduced in colour, are rare jewels in 
modern art. C. K. J. 


SZEKELY NEPBALLADAK. By Gites Orrutay, illustrated 
by GEORGE Bupay. (Budapest: The Royal Hungarian 
University Press.) 2§s. 


This collection of the traditional poems of the 
Szeklers is the combined work of two young 
Transylvanians. The Szeklers, who established them- 
selves in Eastern Transylvania at a very early date, were 
of the same race as the Magyars, who settled mainly in 
the north-western districts. Together with the Magyars 
and the Germans who were already living in Transylvania, 
the Szeklers formed the three privileged nations who 
combined in a triple alliance in 1437 to repel the invasion 
of the Turks. The traditional poetry of these 
Transylvanian peasants ranks as one of the most 
important literary products of the early European 
peoples. 


In this beautiful book Dr. G. Ortutay edits 
and comments upon fifty-seven ballads. He adds new 
distinction to his name by the long and learned intro- 
ductory essay in which he compares the ancient ballads 
of his native land with those of other countries. Students 
of folk lore and national poetry will be grateful for his 
scholarly work. 


Even persons who do not understand Hungarian 
can appreciate the forty-seven original woodcuts by the 
brilliant artist George Buday, who has recently been 
appointed lecturer on graphic arts in the Royal Hungarian 
University. His art is saturated with the spirit of these 
strange, often poignant ballads. In his bold style he is 
extraordinarily successful in delineating the elemental 
qualities which characterized primitive peasant life in 
Transylvania. C. K. J. 
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THE ARTS TO-DAY. By W.H. AupDEN, A. CALDER-MARSHALL, 
E. CRANKSHAW, J. GRIERSON, G. GRIGSON, H. JENNINGS, 
L. MACNEICE and J. SUMMERSON. (John Lane) 8s. 6d. 


[his symposium contains good essays on “ Archi- 
tecture To-day,” “ Fiction To-day,” and “ Poetry 
| -day,” by Mr. John Summerson, Mr. Arthur Calder- 


M eshall, and Mr. Louis MacNeice. The first, indeed, 
is -xcellent; Mr. Summerson has technical and historical 
k -wledge of modern architecture and is on the look-out 
fe mew comers; he is thoughtful and appreciative 
a’. his essay is well arranged; here a just tribute is 
p ito Frederick Etchells. 


\ feature of the book is the evident concern of the 
ers with what Wyndham Lewis has called The Art 
Being Ruled. Mr. Grierson tells us, for example 

the cinema has begun to serve propaganda and 
increasingly do so; it “‘ will be asked to create 
a. reciation of public services and public purposes .. . 
i vill be asked, too, inevitably, to serve the narrower 
\ vpoints of political and other party propaganda ” ; 
a the artist, Mr. Grierson suggests, will then be better 
o than now when he has to choose between serving 
t! commercial cinema and what Mr. Grierson calls 
“ 4e studio leap-frog of impotent and self-conscious 
a’ Mr. Calder-Marshall comments on Freud’s 
dum that the neurotic individual can find relief for 
1 personal neuroses by adopting a public neurosis in 
their stead. Mr. Summerson says that architects who 
vase abstract problems,” and find themselves landed 
, political camp, must “‘ make the best of it ” and take 
reiuge in professional hard work. Mr. MacNeice thinks 
that the poet can make politics ancillary to his poetry. 
Mr. Auden denounces political slogans which really 
mean “ beat up those who disagree with you.” Mr. 
Jennipgs describes the producer in the theatre as a 
dictator who cannot be answered back, an addle-pated 
busybody who believes he can teach all and sundry their 
business. “* But Dionysius,” says this writer, “is not 
taken in ”’—a dark saying whether we assume it to refer 
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to Dionysius the Elder or the Younger, or Dionysius of 


Halicarnassus, or Dionysius Periegetes, or Dionysius 
Exiguus, or Dionysius the Areopagite, or Dionysius, 
Bishop of Paris, whom the French call St. Denis. 


An art critic writing of “ Painting and Sculpture 
To-day ” must stand or fall by his ability to discover 
and his courage in drawing attention to new creative 
artists still unknown. He must dare to pick chicks who 
have just cracked their shells and publicly back them 
and thus risk looking silly if they do not grow to excep- 
tional birds. 


Mr. G. Grigson evades that risk in his essay. 
He wrote only of artists who are already grown 
and conspicuous. For the rest he directs all ‘‘ who can 
get hold of them ” to those rarities the early books and 
writings by Wyndham Lewis—sweet flattery to those 
who acquired “ Blast” on June 20, 1914, “ The Little 
Review” (green, magenta, citron, etc.), “ The Ideal 
Giant,” and “ The Caliph’s Design” as and when they 
appeared, and to those who “ Tyroed,” “ Enemied,” 
and ““Aped” at the right moment. Sweet flattery to 
those and sound advice to the others. ‘“‘ Better Ape than 
Never ” is the right “ Idear.” R.H.W. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ENGLISH GLASS. 
7s. 6d. net. 


By W. A. THorpe. (A. & C. Black, Ltd.) 


This volume, a contribution to “ The Library of 
English Art,” is written “ for the general reader,” and 
covers a period of about eighteen centuries. The author 
found it necessary to omit a little of what he had hoped 
to include; for a survey covering so long a period 
proved a formidable task within the space available. 
He also decided as “‘ so much has been written on lead 
crystal that it seemed better to stress earlier fabrics.” 
A good deal of space is, therefore, given to glass of the 
Roman period and that directly following, during which 
Mr. Thorpe finds great activity in the glasshouses of 
the district between the Seine and the Rhine. At this 
time England had no extensive glass industry of her own, 
and the majority of such ancient glass as has been found 
here came from abroad. It is interesting to observe that 
the bottles of the late XVIIth century, which were “ nipt 
diamond waies,” had ancesters in the days of Seine- 
Rhine. Mr. Thorpe illustrates a bowl of this type, now 
in Maidstone (Town) Museum, of the Vth century. 
It may here be mentioned that Mr. Thorpe has earned 
the gratitude of his readers by giving in the caption of 
each illustration the page on which he refers to the 
object. This is far too often left undone. 

The further we advance the more we feel that the 
material of this. work would bear considerable expansion, 
and might well form the basis of a complete and fully 
documented history of the industry. Space, as the 
author warns us in his preface, has compelled him to 
ask us “ to take for granted certain sources, objects and 
conclusions.” 

Nevertheless, many sections are dealt with in 
considerable detail, notably that concerning the period 
of Verzelini. An interesting feature here is the list of 
surviving Verzelini glasses, with descriptions; but on 
these we may venture a comment. In describing the 
““Dier Glass,” in the collection of the late Wilfred Buckley, 
it might have been mentioned that it is the earliest 
undamaged English dated glass that exists. ‘“‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Glass,” or, as Mr. Thorpe prefers to call 
it, “‘ The Vickers Glass,” is not black in tone; but 
(judged by Ridgway’s colour standards), a pale smoke- 
grey. A full and accurate description is in the corrected 
copies of the Wine Trade Exhibition’s Catalogue, which 
may be consulted at the British, or Victoria and Albert, 
Museums. 

The era of Bowes and Mansell, the advent of 
“English Crystal,” and Ravenscroft, especially the 
question of the actual part the last named played in the 
glass industry, are fully discussed, and Mr. Thorpe has 
carefully investigated the changes in taste with which 
his book is particularly concerned. 

In reading his comprehensive study of the English 
glass trade during the XVIIIth century a question may 
arise as to dating; 1735 is an early year to give as the 
beginning of the period of air twists, and it would be 
unsafe to date any existing glasses with enamel twist 
stems in the ’forties. Actually, it is impossible to be 
dogmatic on the question of precise dates in the XVIIIth 
century, and, perhaps, it is no greater sin to err on one 
side than the other. 

The author has illustrated his text with an excellent 
series of plates illustrating a number of well-chosen 
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pieces, and they are finely reproduced. This book is 
a very useful addition to the library of books on art, for 
which it has been written. To meet the needs of 
connoisseur and general reader in a single volume is no 


easy task. J. G.N. 


HOW TO DRAW CHILDREN. 


By BERNICE OEHLER. 
(London: John Lane.) 8s. 6d. net. 


A minimum of text and an abundance of clever 
drawings compose this attractive book. The author 
lays stress on the importance of training the visual 
memory and of prolonged observation of children in 
action. These brilliant studies of children and the 
details of their chubby heads and limbs will be found 
helpful by all students of figure drawing. Eu.t 


GREEK SALAD. By KENNETH MATTHEWS. 


(London : 
Peter Davies.) 8s. 6d. 


When Mr. Matthews went to Greece for the first 
time he was immersed in the ancient literature, dream- 
ing of Athens as he believed it must have been in the 
days of his favourite poet Euripides. But love and 
marriage soon turned his thoughts to the Greece of 
our own time, and the greater part of this pleasant book 
is concerned with Mr. and Mrs. Matthews’s journeys 
through the less known districts, and descriptions of 
how people live there now. Mr. Matthews’s varied 
experiences included a year’s work in the lovely island 
of Spetsae as house-master in a unique boys’ school 
which was intended by its millionaire founder to be a copy 
of Eton. The engagement of the English masters was 
terminable “‘ by the mutual consent of either party.” 
Surely the spirits of Gilbert and Sullivan must have 
been present when this clause was drafted! Greek 
hospitality has always been famous. It can be em- 
barrassing, as Mr. and Mrs. Matthews found it, when 
a friendly ex-bandit deposited pieces of salted fish in 
their mouths with his thumb and finger. The beautiful 
illustrations from the author’s photographs lead one 
to envy him his long stay in Greece. a ee 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
(London: Duckwo:th). 


By WALTER G. BELL. 


By STEPHEN A. WARNER. 
3s. 6d. net. 


These two little books are the first volumes of the 
Historic Buildings Series published by Messrs. Duck- 
worth. Each contains a great deal of historical and 
topographical information, and is well illustrated. 
According to the latest opinion of the building of the 
Tower, William the Conqueror did not destroy the 
Roman wall, but made use of it for the defence of his 
keep. There are chapters on the Building of the Tower, 
Historical Events, Tower Green, the Prison Towers and 
St. Peter ad Vincula. 

Mr. Warner devotes more than half of his interesting 
book to old St. Paul’s. Here again, history and topo- 
graphy are blended very delightfully, so that, though the 
old building is gone, our present Cathedral seems to 
have inherited the traditions and associations which 
make St. Paul’s so dear to all Englishmen, whatever 
their creed. ent 
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COUNTRY HOUSES OF DORSET. By ARTHUR OSWALD. 
With 200 Illustrations from photographs and a Map. 
(London : Country Life, Ltd.) Published Price 12s. 6d. net. 


This attractive volume forms the second in a series 
which began with “‘ Country Houses of Kent,” and, 
it may be hoped, will continue to include most of our 
English counties. The material is rich, but few counties 
can afford this better than Dorsetshire : there are some 
sixty houses here mentioned, and the illustrations are 
beautiful in themselves and most useful for reference. 


Dorset was not rich in castles, Corfe and Sherborne 
being the most important; but in beautiful country 
houses it was, and is, exceptionally rich. Some of 
these, among the very finest, such as Milton Abbey 
and Forde Abbey, grew out of great old monastic 
foundations, dispossessed and handed over to courtiers 
at the time of the Dissolution. If much was then lost 
it is a satisfaction that something was preserved, and 
even later embellished. Forde Abbey, for instance, tc 
which her last Abbot Chard had made some noble 
additions, was handed over by him in 1539; but a 
later owner is said to have employed Inigo Jones—or 
his pupil, John Webb—for the interior decoration. 


But, apart from these, the country houses of Dorset, 
with their quaint and picturesque names, are a delightfu! 
study. Their style is rather Tudor, or later, than 
Medieval. Their material the golden Ham Hill stone 
or the limestone of Purbeck and Portland, and in the 
XVIIth century even brick. Athelhampton, Bingham’s 
Melcombe, Kingston Maurward, and, in brick, Bloxwortb 
and Kingston Lacy are examples which the reader cap 
easily extend in his study of this enjoyable work. 


S. B. 


EDWARD WENHAM—DOMESTIC SILVER OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. HUMPHREY MILFORD. 
(Oxford University Press.) 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition. 


This is an exact reprint of the work published in 1931. 
We venture to think that the author might have taken 
advantage of a new issue to modify some of his statements, 
and to present a clearer sequence in the historical side of 
the book by defining more accurately the styles of the 
various periods and the events which led to their intro- 
duction. As it stands, this part of the book is somewhat 


inconsequent and lacking in balance. The illustrations 
are excellent : references in the text would have been of 
great assistance, and we should have been interested to 
know where the various objects are or were to be found. 
Very little advantage is taken of the fine pieces in the 
National and other public collections. And may it not 
have been more helpful to have a single series of illustra- 
tions rather than one arranged historically and a second 
under the different categories of object ? 


x * x 


Messrs. Hutchinson are about to publish “ Abyssinia: 
Adventure” by Mr. Geoffrey Harmsworth. Mr. Harms 
worth has recently returned from Abyssinia after spendins 
some months there. This book of topical interest wil 
be fully illustrated and will cost 12 6. 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


EMOLITION” 
By 
keth Hubbard 


One of the minor sensations of this month has been 
Severn Bore. The autumnal spate of Art Exhibitions, 
ich might almost be taken as a parallel, this year 
‘ms almost as phenomenal as the tidal wave itself. 
)wever, it would be an error to pursue a simile too 

, from, say, the factual to the verbal, for the first 

sh of exhibitions is far from being a bore, and if 

s may be taken as a promise of what is to follow 

ring the season it should be quite a remarkable one 

artistic annals. 

At the Royal Institute Galleries, Piccadilly, the 
Royal Institute of Oil Painters is the first of the Royal 
Societies to bear the brunt of critical energy recuperated 
by asummer holiday. This year, in a printed pamphlet, 
the R.O.I. has proclaimed its policy and has, so to 
speak, nailed its palette to the easel. Repudiating any 
idea of pandering to the intellectuals it is determined 
to keep on supplying the public with the kind of picture 
that the public most enjoys. Thus it proclaims itself 
plus royaliste que le Roi, for the Academy had undoubtedly 
flirted a bit with Miss Modernismus, although last 
year the dallying dissolved into a slapping match. There 
is no reason why the R.O.I. should not keep on supplying 
the public with the kind of art it likes, but there is some 
danger in the process, a danger revealed by the frightful 
slump of Victorian popular art as revealed by the Aird 
sale last spring. 

The R.O.1., then, concentrates on Nature and colour 
with talent and charm, excellent aspirations, excellent 
qualities. What more can one want? Well, I’m 
afraid that we want the bit of extra plus that the B.P. 
doesn’t ask for. Prodding the charm with an analytical 
finger often reveals a slight lack of backbone. Never- 
theless, a nucleus of exhibitors seem determined to give 
the public more than it wants. Among the most 
notable pieces are Ethel Gabain’s “ L’Apres Midi d’une 
Jeune Fille” (11), Constance Bradshaw’s ‘‘ White 
Cottages, Portugal” (27), Campbell A. Mellon’s “ Early 
June, Gorleston ” (155), Herbert Budd’s “ Stripping 
Lavender ” (181), Cathleen Mann’s “ Sejiorita Adrina 
Otero” (193), Ethel Pierce’s ‘“ Tailors” (227), Iain 
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At the 
Royal Institute 
Galleries 


Macnab’s “ Waterfall, Pyrenees ” (249), Greville Irwin’s 
“Guards on the Horse Guards Parade” (462), and 
Hesketh Hubbard’s “‘ Demolition ” (291), here illustrated. 

Picture Hire, Ltd., is giving a special exhibition 
of recent works by Cedric Morris. Painted with a rich 
translucency of pate Cedric Morris’s work is unusual, 
because of the apparent ease with which the interest 
in Nature is fused with decoration of an often unexpected 
quality. His landscapes, flowers and birds (of which 
last there are no examples in the present show) achieve 
by this process a state in which actuality and aloofness 
are interestingly blended. But in his portraits, especially 
those of women, his attitude changes altogether. This 
is perhaps natural, yet it is odd to find an artist whose 
landscapes might well be used as decorations to 
Wordsworth approaching his portrait subjects from 
the angle of Strindberg. 

A selection of paintings and sculpture for loan 
purposes by Picture Hire, Ltd., are to be found at 
Betty Joel’s, 25, Knightsbridge, from October 14th to 
November oth. 

In consequence of this natural ripeness Cedric 
Morris’s picture of “ Clevedon Court” (38) is one. 
of the few successes at the Exhibition of Country Seats 
and Manor Houses by Contemporary Artists at the 
Leicester Galleries. One might believe that many of 
the artists concerned deliberately turned their backs on 
the tradition of Country Seat painting. Unfortunately, 
the Country Seat is itself the embodiment of a tradition, 
and this seemingly deliberate ignoring has wafted off 
the aroma of the subject; the turtle soup is become 
mock-turtle. Winifred Nicholson, for instance, has 
dissolved the mighty mass of “ Featherstone Castle ” 
into thin veils of pale lilac and concentrates all the interest 
on the kitchen garden, this may be irony, the spud is 
mightier than the lord; Richard Wyndham makes 
“* Wilton House ” crouch under a horrific sky ; Vanessa 
Bell distinctly jangles the sweet carillon of her colour 
in “ Michelham Priory.” 

One of the most successful canvases is also the 
smallest, Lord Berners’ sketch of his own estate 



























































































































































































































































“Faringdon House.” Algernon Newton and Rex 
Whistler, of course, have the tradition at their brush 
ends. Roland Pym, in “ Chevening Place, Kent,” 
uses tradition and gives it a modern twist which adds 
both decoration and comment, and Charles Cundall’s 
“‘Fulven’s Farm” strikes a note by its sturdy matter- 
of-factness, excellently suitable for the old farm which 
has become, if not a gentleman’s seat, at least a lady’s 
ingle-nook chair. 

Among the very large amount of static art exhibited 
the lively dynamism of William Rothenstein’s drawings 
and temperas (Leicester Gallery) strikes a refreshing 
note. True, turbulence is of little use, per se, and 
Mr. Rothenstein’s characters come often perilously 
near to being “ a dozen figures in search of a producer.” 
But he has ideas and energy, and the direction of his 
work implies qualities that are rare among artists and 
offer hope for something very much more exciting 
to come. 

So also the deliberately designed thrusts and move- 
ments of Anton Lock’s compositions of “ Horses ” 
(Leger Galleries) give us a definite sensation of a muscular 
zest for painting which is apt to shrink a bit in us after 
too long a series of landscapes and flower pieces. At 
his best Anton Lock is most successful in using deliber- 
ately selected compositional devices to conyey the 
vitality and mass of his lusty cart horses. In pieces 
such as “‘ Hauling Out ” or “ To the Brook ” he combines 
perfectly rhythms and intentions. But in others the 
combination is not so successful, and sometimes, as in 
Michael Rothenstein, the energy bursts out regardless 
of the needs of the motif. 

Energy of expression combined with a happy fancy, 
neither always under complete control, is characteristic 
of the water-colours by Alan Sorrel at Walker’s Gallery. 
In his freshly coloured drawings of Iceland the figures 
are well used to convey the mood of the landscape or, 
occasionally, as in the purposeful ‘ Postman,” are 
sufficient for themselves. “‘ Almannagja and Oxararfoss,” 
“ Thingvalla-Vatn,” “‘ Borganes,” and a southern theme, 
“Appian Way, Very Early Morning,” are all excellent 
in this. But “ The Fallen Tree” is an example of an 
ambitious subject which just fails to achieve a suitable 
coherence in design. 

What can be achieved in the way of colour effects 
by means of a studied reticence in colour may be seen 
at the Lefevre Gallery, where there is the most important 
collection of Utrillo’s “The White Period ” that is 
likely to be brought together for some time. During 
the five years from 1910 to 1915 Utrillo was fascinated 
by the quality of the plaster-fronted houses of Paris, 
and eventually even mixed plaster with his paint to 
try to convey the textures and the clarity of tint. During 
this period he created a theme, which for delicacy of 
perception and for expressive truth to concept is in its 
way unrivalled by his contemporaries. With a nervous 
brush, almost hesitant in touch, he masters the 
tremendous verticals and diagonals of the Parisian 
street scene, he forces them into fantastically uncom- 
promising compositions and over all lays a web of 
texture, tone and tint, using as his basis white, that 
most difficult of all colours to handle, but doing so 
with a subtlety strange in its impressive mass. The 
sheer daring of the black and white contrasts a pattern 
in “La Rue St.-Eleuthere,’ and the compositional 
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problems met and mastered in pictures such as 
** Puteaux,” “‘ La Rue Conquet,” or “ La Rue Marcadet ” 
have to be studied with an alert consideration to be 
appreciated to the full. 

The collection of Utrillo is important as being 
probably the last of this size and of this quality likely 
to be seen for a long time. The same is true of the 
almost equally important show of Georges Rouau! 
at the Mayor Gallery. Roughly from a point of view 
of rarity the two are on a level, but with this differenc: 
that the production of five years by Utrillo almo: 
equals the production of a whole lifetime by Rouaul: 
Rouault is twelve years older than Utrillo, but one migh: 
almost say that Rouault paints the souls of the peop): 
who live behind Utrillo’s chocolate-coloured shutters. 

Originally apprenticed to a stained-glass worke:, 
Rouault draws his effects from the massive quality o° 
heavy leading. It is true that in his earlier works, bitte: 
water-colours of unlovely filles de joie or degeneratin:: 
circus folk, he modified his contrasts, but as he progresse: 
he turned back to his early training, and now his late: 
work glows with all the sombre luminosity of old glass 
lit by sunless skies. Of the first style there are excellent 
examples such as “ Ballerina” (8) or “Woman at a 
Table ” (13), of the latter may be cited “ Woman’s 
Head ” (3), “‘ The Flagellation of Christ ” (5), “ Portrait 
of a Man ” (14), and “* The Soldier ” (17). 

The exhibition of Jo Jones’s work at the Wildenstein 
Gallery introduces more fully an artist who has hitherto 
only been seen in her more detached exhibits at the 
New English or associated exhibitions. A poor artist 
suffers from being viewed en masse, under which 
conditions slovenly habits of thought emerge and any 
monotony of conception becomes insistent. Miss Jones 
passes the test admirably. Her works show alert, 
subtle and humorous observation, fine colour, a sense 
of vitality and a flexibility that enables her to modify 
her style in response to the demands of the subject. 
These are good enough as the basis of any painting 
career, and it is, I believe, only a question of health 
that might prevent Jo Jones from becoming one of our 
most important women artists. The humour in such 
studies as “ Fido ” or “ Mannequin Rose ” will be clear 
to almost everybody, but the equal quality of humour 
that underlies a simple landscape, “ Palmiers” may 
not be so obvious. The sense of character that marks 
“* Nana ” may be contrasted with the more aloof academic 
absorption in the painter’s problems of “ Chaise Bleue.” 
But, alas, Jo Jones cannot paint aquariums, perhaps 
they are really unpaintable. 

Allan Walton and H. E. du Plessis are exhibiting 
together at Agnew’s Gallery. The former’s sketches are 
loose in handling, rich and easily harmonious in colour, 
and are constructed on well-tested principles of 
composition and presentation. They give all the effect 
of an artist who knows what he wishes to convey and 
how he intends to convey it. Of this “ Harwich from 
Bloody Point,” ‘“ Sunday at Bawdsey” and “ The 
Deben from Bawdsey Manor ” are good examples. On 
the other hand many of H. E. du Plessis’s compositions 
seem to be almost the hazardous experiments of someon: 
who hasn’t really a ghost of a notion how the bally thing 
is going to come out, but trusts to the intervention of 
Apollo (the God, not the magazine). Very seldom 
does Mr. du Plessis venture on so simply stable 1 
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composition as “‘ Spanish Landscape,” and sometimes 
in consequence I feel that his spacings go very wrong. 
Rut when he does succeed as, for instance, in his largest 
work, “‘ Vanves,” the result is perhaps even more 
iking than Allan Walton’s tour de force, ‘““ The Road 
the Farm, Newbourne, Suffolk.” 
At the Beaux Arts Gallery the stained glass by 
‘in Bossanyi has considerable interest. Bossanyi 
1 Hungarian by birth, and his compositions reveal a 
tain magyar luxuriance and fancy. Unluckily, having 
1e his best work in Germany, he adopted that 
ionality, to find himself after 1933 a Hitler fugitive 
{ unable even to take his work out of the country. 
stained glass is chiefly remarkable for its sonority 
colour, unrivalled by many contemporary glass 
iters. But apart from the colour and colour 
iposition his linear designs are not so interesting, 
i only one of the pieces here exhibited, ‘“‘ Window 
a Music Room,” seems to me entirely satisfactory 
n that point of view. His paintings are simplified 
orations of a studied naiveté and unstudied charm 
iting mostly to Hungarian folk or gipsy life. 
Upstairs at the same gallery are the paintings of 
Hon. Noel Bligh. We are told that he began to 
iy art in Paris in 1930. Keeping in mind this short 
renticeship to a job, which usually takes fifteen or 
nty years to make one realize how much one does 
know, his work is to be commended as far as it 
gone. His painting “ Villeneuve-les-Avignons,” 
ild be an achievement even for a student of consider- 
e longer experience. 
Although S. de Karlowska, as the wife of the late 
P. Bevan, has long been known to the exhibitors and 
itors at the New English, the Friday Club and the 


SIR FRANK BENSON By R. G. Eves, A.R.A. 
At the Knoedler Galleries 


London Group this is, I believe the first “‘ one-man ” 
exhibition of her works at the Adams Gallery, Pall 
Mall Place. As one of the most enthusiastic hostesses 
of the old Cumberland Market Group it is to be expected 
that her work bears strongly the hall-mark of her past 
allegiances. Bevan, Ginner and Gilman have helped 
to form her methods of painting, but the direct simplicity 
of her outlook, which gives her work a quite distinctly 
personal flavour, is all her own. When one tries to 
understand how this effect of disarming simplicity is 
produced the secret is not so easy to discover. I think 
it lies in the fact that Mrs. Bevan’s pictorial sensitivity 
is a little nearer the surface than it is with most painters, 
and thus encounters fewer obstacles in becoming 
revealed. At all events it lends a very notable charm 
to such pictures as “A Little Church in Cracow,” 
“ Bibic Harbour ” and “ Backs of Houses, Percy Street.” 

At the Brook Street Galleries the satirical caricatures 
by Francis Lennox-Boyd are in the most complete 
contrast imaginable to the flower pieces of Mary Rice. 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s groups are grotesques, able in 
composition and colour spacing. The skill with which 
the black lines are used in “ The Dinner Party,” and 
the arrangements of “‘ Quarterly Assembly ” and “‘ The 
Late Arrival” are excellent. But a certain quality of 
“stock type” among his figures and faces prevents 
his satires from quite cutting to the quick as intended. 
Less emphasis might produce even more effect. 

Miss Mary Rice’s water-colours of flowers are 
strongly coloured, and as such make rich and glowing 
patches of colour against the white backgrounds that 
she usually employs. These colour spaces, however, 
are not always as well designed as in “ Peonies ” (14), 
nor is the colour always as cleverly disposed as in “‘ The 
Green Vase.” These are most successful pieces, for 
some of the others have the appearance of being almost 
too easily produced. Nor does the fluid impressionism 
of her method always set well against the harsh white 
of her backgrounds principally because of a lack of 
carefully planned silhouettes. 

At the Redfern Gallery Miss Wenda Boreel, as 
becomes a good pupil of Sickert, follows her master’s 
precepts without trying to imitate his practises. Within 
her chosen convention she handles her drawing ably 
and her colour with notable talent. She is perhaps 
best in recording effects which have evidently struck 
her vividly, and thus the splash of glowing colour that 
marks “ California Poppies” (16), and the definite 
state of mind expressed in “‘ Provencal Houses,” and 
the realization of glare in ‘“ Sunbathing, Cannes,” or 
of the glitter in the water-colour “ Plage, Cannes,” 
seem to convince better than her more elaborated 
pieces, such as the large “‘ Lavoir, Antibes,” or “ From 
the Battlements, Antibes,” charming in colour and 
sentiment though the latter may be. 

On the other hand Miss Bettine Walford, who is 
showing examples drawn from “ Industry, Landscape 
and Figure ” at the French Gallery, is more convincing 
in her drawing than in colour. That is to say the linear 
scheme gives every evidence of a definite impulse. But 
the colour seems often to have been hung on to the 
scaffolding of the drawing with an intent merely to 
elaborate rather than to elucidate. Thus the drawing 
of “ Yacht Under Repair, Cowes, I.0.W.,” reveals a 
nice piece of well felt structure, but the colour, instead 
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of making the original masses more coherent, seems 
deliberately to dissociate them, and what was assembled 
in drawing is dispersed in colour. In this way little 
of her colour, even in the industrial pieces, is used to 
enforce the feeling of mass; yet she is particularly 
successful, because of this, in ‘“‘ Sunday,” an empty 
unfinished building, to which she thus gives a peculiar 


LAUREL LEAVES By Isabel Codrington 
At the Rembrandt Gallery, Vigo Street 


sense of desertion. In “ Refitting H.M.S. Warspite ” 
and “‘ Swansea ” she shows a good sense of unusual shape, 
but in “‘ View of Baydon, Wiltshire,” and “‘ A Devonshire 
Valley ” she at last combines colour and drawing in a 
more satisfactory manner. 

The November exhibition at Knoedler’s Gallery 
will be the first assembled collection of the portraits of 
R. G. Eves, A.R.A. R. G. Eves is well known for the 
bravura of his brushwork, especially in men’s portraits. 
He delights in the middle-aged successful man, and is 
peculiarly good at rendering likeness and character in a 
convincing way. If the hovering smile of half cynical 
good humour, which he so aptly catches on the lips 
of so many of his sitters, may be called a mask, it is at 
least the typical mask of self-protection assumed by the 
male Mona Lisas of the Professions ; R. G. Eves presents 
it in many varying forms. Thus his work is always 
convincingly alive, and if the looseness of his com- 
positions sometimes suggests that the artist prefers to 
concentrate rather on the portrait than on the picture, 
that is after all the portrait painter’s principal 
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consideration. The example illustrated is one of two 
portraits he did of Sir Frank Benson; other well- 
known figures in the exhibition will be Thomas Hardy, 
Admiral Jellicoe, Miss Elsa Lanchester and Sir Phillip 
Game, the new Chief of Police. 

The English and Dutch exhibition at the Rembrandt 
Gallery, Vigo Street, will be followed by an exhibition 
of new flower paintings by Miss Isabel Codrington. 
Miss Codrington is perhaps best known for her figure 
paintings and for her studies of interiors lit by artificial 
light. But her flower pieces reveal, as may be seen in 
the reproduction, “ Laurel Leaves,” considerable firm- 
ness in design, which is combined, as not shown in 
reproduction, by a charming coherence in colour. 

At the Storran Gallery, Brompton Road, Mrs. Elsie 
Allison is holding her first exhibition of small 
compositions and flower pieces. Mrs. Allison is chiefly 
interested in a certain searched-for quality of arrange- 
ment, sometimes quite intricate, as in “‘ Interior,’’ which 
does not quite come off, or “ Psyche,” which does ; 
sometimes very simple, as in “ Silver Candlestick.” 
But once she has stated her interests in terms of colour 
and textural quality 
the artist very wisely 
leaves the painting 
alone. Thus _ her 
small sketches, 
though admittedly 
slight, have a de- 
finite charm and 
succeed where, had 
she pushed them 
too far, they might 
have failed. Her 
happiest hit is, I 
think, ‘ Dahlias,” 
with its very clear 
and interesting 
silhouette of rich 
crimson against 
white. 

We are able to 
illustrate also the 
second panel de- 
signed in tapestry 
by the Viscountess 
Chilston for the 
apse of the Lancing 
College Chapel, 
which was recently 
exhibited at 
Christie’s. The 
present panel, like 
the first, was woven 
on the Morris looms 
at Merton Abbey, 
where the chief 
problem was the 
huge size. The 
present piece meas- 
ures 29 ft. 2in. in 
length, and had to be 
woven sideways on 
a loom twice as large 
as has ever been used 


LANCING COLLEGE TAPESTRY 
Designed by Viscountess Chilston 
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for tapestry weaving before. The largest example of a 
medieval tapestry is no longer than 16ft. The present 
panel is to be placed to the right of the first. It shows 
Our Lady with St. John the Evangelist and St. Anne. 
[he Madonna is crowned and turns in prayer towards 
he Christ enthroned in glory in the centre panel. The 
hird panel is to be undertaken at once, and will probably 
e finished in about eighteen months. 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society is holding its 
ixteenth exhibition at Dorland House during November. 
‘he Society of Arts and Crafts was, of course, founded in 
-action against the mechanisation of life and manufacture 
; it was understood by the Victorians. In the beginning 

was wholly in opposition to the machine, but with the 

ew widening of horizons the Arts and Crafts have 
ecided on co-operation rather than conflict, and while 
isisting on the value of true craftsmanship do not 
isdain the many values of industry. However, “ mass 
roduction ” is still rather winked at than smiled upon 
t Dorland House, where rules the healthy zest of 
andicraft, which is the only way of producing true 
itiques for the future. 

The prospectus of the University of London 
xtension Lectures reveals three courses of art. At 
rresham College, Basinghall Street, from October 
st on Tuesdays at 7.30, are a series of lectures 
1 the Italian Painting of the Renaissance by Mr. 
harles Johnson, M.A. At the L.C.C. Central School 
f Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, on Wednesdays, 
t 6 p.m., from October 2nd, are lectures on the History 
f Architecture (Part 1, Ancient), by Sir Bannister 
‘letcher, M.Arch., F.S.A., Past President of the Royal 
nstitute of British Architects. At the lecture theatre 
f the Victoria and Albert Museum, on Thursdays, 
t 3 p.m., from October 3rd, are lectures on “The 

Art Cities of Europe and their History,” by Miss Mary 
Chamot. In the last named course it is curious to note 
that no German cities have been included. J. G. 


GAINSBOROUGH BLUE 


Chinese greens and golds and Gainsborough blues 
will fight for supremacy as the most fashionable colours 
of 1936. 

Dressmakers and decorators are already looking 
ahead to the two great exhibitions to be held in London 
this winter, both of which will have a far-reaching 
influence on fashion. 

They are the Chinese Exhibition, to be staged at 
the Royal Academy, and the Gainsborough Exhibition, 
to be opened at the end of January at the house of Sir 
Philip Sassoon in Park Lane. 

While Chinese treasures are pouring into Burlington 
House, Mrs. Gubbay, who has arranged the wonderful 
series of loan exhibitions at Sir Philip’s house, is deciding 
the details of the Gainsborough Show and will shortly 
begin to approach the owners for suitable exhibits. 

Colour conscious modern women will be keenly 
interested in the extent to which the exquisite shades 
of East and West compete for favour in the dressmakers’ 
salons this winter. 

Decorators may discover in the delicate Gainsborough 
blue the new pastel shade for which they are looking 
as a successor to the off-white craze of two seasons ago. 


ART NEWS AND NOTES 
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THE LATE T. LEMAN HARE 


We very much regret to announce the death of Mr. 
T. Leman Hare, the late Editor of Apollo. Mr. Hare 
was connected with the magazine from its inception and 
was also of great assistance to the late J. T. Herbert 
Baily in the printing and bringing out of the Connoisseur. 
In the course of an active and energetic career Mr. Hare 
undertook the editorship of numerous art publications, 
the most notable being The Masterpieces in Colour, 
published by Messrs. Jack of Edinburgh. Fine volumes 
on Flemish and other painters were issued under his 
care. It is probably no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Leman Hare was responsible for the publication of more 
fine art plates during his long career than any of his 
contemporaries. He knew the continental at British 
galleries intimately, and was scrupulously careful to 
present to the public the work of great classic and modern 
artists in the best style and by the finest processes. Mr. 
Hare was, of course, well known as a painter of flower 
subjects, the last exhibition of his works having been 
held at the Leger Galleries in 1933. 


LOAN EXHIBITION AT BARKING 


On November 14th next, the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres will open a Loan Exhibition at Eastbury Manor 
House, Barking, which has been arranged to inaugurate 
the foundation of the Corporation’s Museum. The 
manor house is a perfect example of XVIth century 
domestic architecture of particular importance. Its actual 
date is uncertain, but its character suggests that it is 
pre-Elizabethan, and, perhaps, pre-Reformation. It is 
H-shaped in plan, and its numerous gables and 
picturesque stacks of Tudor chimneys combine to form 
an interesting skyline. Within are several original fire- 
places of early XVIth century character. The mansion 
has been repaired by Mr. William Weir, whose work in 
connection with old buildings has long been famous. 

The chief feature of the Loan Exhibition will be the 
display of objects, pictures, furniture, needlework, silver, 
coins, etc., of the XVIth century. They will include a 
portrait of Lady Catherine Howard, by Marc Gheeraerts, 
dated 1589 ; a portrait of Margaret, Countess of Cumber- 
land, by Nicholas Hilliard; a miniature of Catherine, 
Countess of Nottingham, attributed to Hilliard ; an oak 
armchair with tall back and bowed arms, marked with 
the initials “ R. W.” and the date “ 1585’; an oak box 
carved with foliated scrolls and lozenges, circa 1585; a 
piece of XVIth century needlework from the Hardwick 
Collection ; a parcel gilt Apostle spoon (St. James the 
Less), 1558; and a collection of Elizabethan gloves. 

The pottery section will include Bow china and a 
selection of English Delft. The glass will comprise a 
selection of English decanters and drinking glasses of 
XVIIth and XVIIIth century date. A series of English 
drawings, etchings and prints is also being assembled. 

The Loan Exhibition will continue for two months ; 
but a considerable number of the exhibits have been 
promised for a longer period. J. G.N. 


GOLDSMITHS’ TRADE MARKS 
Goldsmiths’ Trade Marks, an exhibition of the 
XVIIIth Century Collection of Sir Ambrose Heal, is 
being held at Messrs. Crichton Bros., 22, Old Bond 
Street, until November 13th. 





ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES & PRINTS - 
SILVER - 


HE Exhibition of Chinese Art at Burlington House will 
certainly create additional interest in these beautiful works 
of art, and the following prices realised at Messrs. Eastwood 
and Holts’ sale on October Ist and 2nd will probably interest 
many readers who most likely are not aware that beautiful little 
pieces could be obtained at such low prices in the salerooms or 
at the galleries of many of the well-known dealers in Chinese 





DRAWING BY WATTEAU 


From the Collection of Monsieur Adrien Fauchier-Magnan 
to be dispersed at Messrs. Sotheby’s Rooms on December 4th 


Works of Art. Kang Shi celadon brush pot, £5 15s.; Ming 
three-colour pottery figure (roof tile), £4 10s.; Kang Shi carved 
jade hill, £5; Kein Lung carved peach shape cup . £3 I5s.; 
carved irovy and wood table screen, £4 10s.; Kein Lung carved 
ivory dog with ball wood stand, £3 10s. ; Kang Shi celadon ginger 
jar, incised floral decoration, £5 5s.; two Sung carved stone 
kylins, £8 10s.; Ming carved jade cup, £7 15s.; Kien Lung 
carved jade bowl, floral wood decoration, £4 15s.; Kang Shi 
carved soapstone priest with fan, £7 15s.; two Kien Lung 
carved ivory kylins £18; carved turquoise group of figures, 
£11 10s.; carved rose quartz figures on boat, £5 15s.; carved 
Cornelian jar and cover, raised floral and bird decoration, £6 Ios. ; 
Tao Kwang carved ivory basket of flowers and grapes, £7; 
Kien Lung carved jade spill (hill scene and figures and open 
work), £9 5s.; Tang pottery horse, £5 10s.; Ming celadon 
vase (cut top), £9 5s.; and a Han green and silver glaze pottery 
vase, £6 I§s. 
FORTHCOMING ART SALES 


At the time of writing few definite fixtures have been made 
for what promises to be a most interesting pre-Christmas season, 
and the following preliminary notices of some outstanding 
November sales will prove of interest. 


BOOKS AND LETTERS 


On November 4th, SOTHEBY’s will hold a sale of books and 
autograph letters relating to angling, the property of Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. Keith Rollo, which will include the first four editions 
of Walton’s ‘“‘ Compleat Angler.” 

The Earl of Abingdon’s collection of the Papers of Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, which was to be sold by this firm in July but 
was held up by order of the Foreign Office as they regarded 
certain of the papers as official documents, is now to be dispersed 


FURNITURE 
OBJETS 


~*~ PORCELAIN & POTTERY 
D’ART 


at their Rooms on November 12th. The catalogue now issued 
shows that one portfolio of the Austrian section has been 
w.thdrawn, and there are now only 500 letters dealing with 
Spain instead of 800, and in the section headed “ France. Official 
Letters and Papers, 1814-1830 ” there are now only eighty-three 
portfolios instead of eighty-four. The documents include a 
series of letters by Nelson and Wellington, and one from the 
Duke, probably written on the Field of Waterloo on June 18th, 
1815, mentions that the Prussians will be ready for anything, 
and urges Stuart to keep the English quiet if he can ; he writes: 
** Let them all prepare to move, but neither be in a hurry or a 
fright as all will turn out well.” Lord Stuart de Rothesay, who 
died in 1845, held the post of Ambassador in Paris from 1815 
to 1830, and Ambassador at St. Petersburg from 1841 to 1845. 


CHINESE ART 


The forthcoming Chinese exhibition should create particular 
interest in SOTHEBY’S sale, in the middle of November, of Chinese 
works of art, including a famous emerald-green jade bowl, 
probably one of the finest of its kind known. EastTwoop 
and Ho tT are also holding a sale of Chinese works of art on 
November 12th, which will include the following : Ming celadon 
ware, famille rose figures, Wei, Tang and Ming pottery figures, 
antique jade, soapstone and other hardstone carving, snuff 
bottles, antique Chinese rugs, Kien Lung silver bowl, and several 
antique ivory carvings. 


STAINED GLASS 


At the end of November, SOTHEBy’s will be holding a sale of 
interesting and important stained glass, which will include a 
Flemish XVIth-century stained glass window of nine lights, 
which was found in a box beh‘nd the panelling of an East Anglian 
mansion. 


PICTURES 


On December 4th SOTHEBY’s are selling the highly im- 
portant collection of Old Master Drawings and Paintings the 
property of Monsieur Adrien Fauchier-Magnan, which includes 
drawings by Francois Boucher, Antonio Canaletto, Antoine de 
Favray, Jean-Honoré Fragonard, Francisco de Goya, Jean- 
Baptiste Greuze, Francesco Guardi, Nicolas Lancret, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A., Hubert Robert, Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, Louis Trinquesse, Antoine Watteau 
and others. The Paintings include works by Francois Boucher, 
Francisco de Goya, Francesco Guardi, Hubert Robert, and a 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, The Apotheosis of the poet, Geresio 
Soderini, which is a sketch for a ceiling painting carried out by 
Tiepolo about 1750 for the Villa Soderini at Nervesa near 
Treviso, and is all the more interesting as the actual ceiling was 
destroyed with practically all the frescoes of the Villa Soderini 
when the latter was bombarded during the World War. 

The picture sales CHRISTIE’s will be holding during November 
will include the property of the late Anne Lucy Lady Arundell, 
of Wardour Castle, Tisbury (sold by order of the Executors) ; 
the property of David Citroen, Esq. (deceased), late of Trevin 
Towers, Eastbourne (sold by order of the Trustees) ; and works 
from the collection of C. D. Higham, Esq., and old pictures and 
drawings from other sources. 


FURNITURE AND OBJECTS OF ART 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woop are holding four very 
important furniture sales in November, the actual dates for which 
have not yet been fixed ; they comprise fine tapestries, French 
furniture, porcelain and objects of art, the property of E. J. 
Wythes, Esq., C.B.E.,; porcelain, delft, decorative furniture 
Oriental rugs and carpets the property of the late David Citroen 
Esq. ; porcelain, objects of art, decorative furniture, and Eastern 
rugs, the property of R. W. Jay, Esq. (deceased), and from various 
sources; and porcelain, pottery, objects of art, decorative 
furniture and Eastern carpets and tapestries, the property o! 
Captain L. F. P. Monkton, and from various other sources 
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LA SULTANE 


Drawing by J. H. Fragonard 


From the Collection of Monsieur Adrien Fauchier-Magnan. To be 
dispersed at Messrs. Sotheby’s Rooms on December 4th 


KILKENNY CASTLE 

Battersby & Co., of Dublin, are selling on November 14th 
the contents of the above, the residence of Lord and Lady Ossory. 
The picture gallery is one of the outstanding features of this great 
pile, and contains a striking group of family portraits of consider- 
able historical interest, and a number of fine works from the 
Dutch School. The furniture and plate is most interesting, and 
includes a magnificent gold plate service, which has been used 
on notable occasions, such as the visit of King Edward to the 
castle in 1904. The castle, which was built early in the XIIIth 
century, is with its tremendous buttresses, and spacious battle- 
mented towers, one of the finest pieces of early architecture in 
Southern Ireland. 


TODDINGTON MANOR 
The contents of Toddington Manor, Gloucestershire, come 
under the tammer on October 29th, 30th and 31st, and November 
Ist, 5th, 6tn and 8th, and the catalogue issued by Messrs. Bruton 
Knowles, who are handling the sale, gives details of a most 
interesting collection of furniture, pictures, arms and armour, 
English and Chinese porcelain, silver and Sheffield plate, and glass. 


FORTHCOMING FOREIGN SALES 

The catalogue of the L. Van Den Bergh Collection of pictures, 
engravings, fine XVIIIth-century French furniture, sculpture, 
tapestries, carpets and Delft ware, to be sold by Messrs. Paul 
Graupe, of Berlin, in conjunction with S. J. Mak Van Waay, of 
Amsterdam, at the Gebouw Leesmuseum, Rokin 102 Amsterdam, 
is now to hand. The sale, which is to be held on November sth 
and 6th, includes some very fine pictures, chiefly of the XVIIth- 
century Dutch school, with works by Hobbema, Jan van Goyen, 
Jan van der Heyden, Adriaen van Ostade, Abraham van Dyck, 
Gabriél Metsu, Jacob van Ruysdael, and Salomon van Ruysdael, 
Jan Steen, Philips Wouverman, Lucas Cranach, and a notable 
Rembrandt, the portrait of Machtheld van Doorn, which has 
just been at the International Exhibition at Brussels. The small 
but interesting group of sculpture includes a most attractive 
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YOUNG GIRL WRITING A LETTER ~— Gabriél Metsu 


To be sold by Paul Graupe and S. 7. Mak Van Waay at the 
Gebouw Leesmuseum, Amsterdam, November 5th and 6th 


figure of Cupid by Augustin Pajou (Paris, 1730-1809), and the 
furniture, mainly of the Regency and Louis XV and Louis XVI 
periods, contains a number of very fine small pieces. 

Herrn Math. Lempertz, of Cologne, assisted by Julius 
Bohler, of Munich, are holding on November 27th and 28th a 
sale of works from the West German Museums, including the 
whole of the Wesendock-Von Bissing Collection. The paintings 
are principally from the Italian, Dutch and German schools 
of the XVth, XVIth, XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, and include 
works by Lucas Cranach, Paolo Veronese, De Witte, Lely, 
Reynolds and Bellini. The catalogue is very beautifully 
illustrated, and can be had from either of the firms. 
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A LOUIS XVI SMALL COMMODE 


To be sold by Paul Graupe and S.}#. Mak Van Waay at the 
Gebouw Leesmuseum, Amsterdam, November 5th and 6th 


HERALDIC 


ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a 


full description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. : 
No charge is made for replies, wiaich will be inserted as soon as possible in “ Apollo.” 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE 





B. 36. MR. J. WHITWORTH 1. ARMS IN LOZENGE ON 
SILVER MARROW SPOON. Arms quarterly: 1 & 4: Argent, 
on a chief sable three martlets or Wylde; 2 & 3: Sable, three 
lions passant in bend between two bendlets and two martlets 
argent, Brown; impaling: Vert, fretty or, Whitmore. Engraved 
for Mary Anne, widow of Thomas Wylde-Browne of Caughley, 
and daughter and co-heir of Thomas Whitmore of Apley, co. 
Salop, M.P. for Bridgenorth, by his first wife Mary, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Whitmore K.B. of Apley. 


2. CREST ON SILVER FORK. Crest: On the trunk of 
a tree sprouting to the dexter a falcon belled all proper. 


Probably engraved for Thomas Whitmore of Apley, M.P. for 
Bridgenorth, who died 1795. 


B. 37. 1. MR. C. H. BULLIVANT. ARMS ON OAK 
PANEL WITH INITIALS “S. A.” AND DATE 1608. In 
the centre the Arms of James I of England. On the dexter side : 
Sable, three griffins’ heads erased argent, Skinner; on the 
sinister side : Gules, two lions rampant in pale argent, Ambridge. 


2. ARMS ON CARVED OAK PANEL, DATED 1606. Arms: 
Argent, three pelicans vulned gules, on a chief azure as many 
mullets of the field, Paterson. Initials: G. P. and K. A. 


A George Paterson of Innerwherry, Co. Fife, circa 1585, married 
Katherine Anstruther. 


B. 38. MR. D. M. ROGERS. ARMS ON DELFT MUG. 
Arms: Azure, a lion rampant or. Supporters : On either side, 
a lion rampant. The whole surmounted by a coronet. 


These Arms probably belong to either the family of Van Ryn 
or Blaauw, both well known in Holland. At the same time they 
are very similar to those of the English family of Agar. The 
coronet, however, is a Continental one. 


B. 39. MR. J. P. SUTHERLAND. ARMS ON SEAL ON 
BACK OF PANEL PORTRAIT OF MARIE DE LORRAINE. 
Arms: A lion rampant with a label in chief. Crest: A demi 
lion rampant. It is regretted that these Arms cannot be definitely 
identified, as it is a coat used by very many families in different 
tinctures, and without knowing the colourings it might belong 
to any one of them. The Arms are not those of Lorraine. 


B. 40. MR. RALPH HYMAN. 1. ARMS ON SILVER TEA 
URN, 1770. Arms: Sable, on a cross argent five inkmolines 
pierced a lion statant guardant the dexter paw resting on an 
inkmoline. 


These Arms were granted in 1668 to Sir William Turner, who 
was Lord Mayor of London the following year. They are also 
used by the families of Turner of Kirk Leedham, co. Yorkshire, 
and Turner of Stanley, near Warrington, Lancs. 


2. ARMS ON SILVER TEA URN, 1789. Arms: Argent, on 
a chevron sable three cinquefoils or. Crest: A leg in armour 
couped at the thigh quarterly argent and sable spurred or. 


These Arms are those of the family of Eyre of Dinston, co. 
Yorkshire. 


B. 41. MRS. BEDFORD FENWICK. CREST ON SMALL 
SILVER CUP BY JOHN ECKFOURD, 1707. Crest: On 
a chapeau gules turned up ermine, a bull’s head sable spotted 
argent. Motto: Joye sans fin. 


This is the Crest of Widdrington, the tradition being that the cup 
was picked up on a battle field during the Jacobite rising of 1715. 
William, Lord Widdrington, of Blankney, co. Lincoln, and his 
two brothers Charles Widdrington and Peregrine Widdrington 
took part in this Rising and were all made prisoners at Preston, 
being subsequently convicted of high treason on July 7th, 1716. 
As no coronet is engraved on the cup it probably belonged to 
either Charles or Peregrine Widdrington. 


B. 42. MESSRS. WALTER WILLSON. ARMS ON 
SILVER INKSTAND, 1747. Arms, quarterly: 1 and 4: Or, 
a fesse between three wolfs’ heads, couped sable, Howe; 2: 
Azure, a bend or, Scrope; 3: Or, a saltire engrailed sable, 
Botetourt. Crest : Out of a ducal coronet a plume of five feathers 
Motto: Utcunque placueret Deo. Supporters: On either side 
a Cornish chough proper. 


This engraving was probably done for William, Viscount Howe 
and Baron of Glenawley ; born August roth, 1729; educated at 
Eton; M.P. for Nottingham, 1758-80; General in the Army. 
August 12th, 1793; was in command at the Battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, and in 1776 was Joint Commissioner to America; from 
1776-1778 was in chief command of the forces in America, 
defeating the enemy at Long Island, August 22nd, capturing 
New York three weeks later and repelling the attack on German- 
town in October, 1776. He was subsequently Governor of 
Berwick, 1795-1808 and Governor of Plymouth, 1808-14. He 
married, June 2nd, 1765, Frances, fourth daughter of the Rt. 
Hon. Thomas Conolly of Castletown, co. Kildare, by Anne, 
daughter of Thomas (Wentworth), 3rd Earl of Stafford. He died 
s.p. at Plymouth, and was buried July 22nd, 1814, aged nearly 85, 
at Twickenham, Middlesex, when all his honours became extinct. 


B. 43. MESSRS. STUART & TURNER. CARVED CREST 
IN CARTOUCHE OVER DOORWAY, circa 1730. Crest: 
Out of a coronet composed of fleurs-de-lys and strawberry 
leaves or, two single attires of a stag gules. Above the cartouche 
is shown an Earl’s coronet. 


This is the Crest and Coronet of the family of Nassau, Earls of 
Rochford, the title being now extinct. 


Frederick, 3rd Earl of Rochford, succeeded his brother William 
Henry, 2nd Earl of Rochford, July 27th, 1710; he came to England 
the same year, where he resided for most part of the time until his 
death at his house in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
June 14th, 1738, in his 56th year, and was buried at Easton, 
Suffolk. He married Bessy, daughter of Richard Savage, Earl 
Rivers, by whom he left two sons, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, William Henry. The title became extinct on the death 
of the 5th Earl of Rochford in 1830. 


Note : Since this identification, the doorway has been purchased 
for the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. 
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A rare Sheraton amboyna wood cabinet of fine quality and original 
throughout including the handles. 


It has a pull-out writing slide, and small pigeon holes and drawers inside. English, circa 1790. 
Dimensions : Width 3 ft.; Back to front 1 ft. 6ins.; Height 5 ft. 6 ins. 
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VICARS BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1874 LTD. 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 








Near Tonbridge, Kent 


Oil Painting by Richard Hilder 
Painted on canvas, size 14 x 18 inches 
Fully Signed 
Richard Hilder was born in 1813, and commenced exhibiting at 


the Royal Academy in 1836. He specialised in small pictures of 
English landscapes, for which he became famous. He died in 1862. 


12, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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SCOTLAND 
ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


Licensed Valuators 





Left. 

Aubusson Tapestry Wall 

Panel. Height 38 inches, 
width 29 inches. 


Right. 

Antique Queen Anne Gilt 
Gesso Wall Mirror, in fine 
original condition. Height 
39 inches, width 21 inches. 


Left. 
One of a Set of Four Antique 


Inlaid Sheraton Single 
Chairs. 


Right. 

Antique William and Mary 
Writing Cabinet with finely 
fitted interior. Length 43 
inches, height 5 feet 6 inches. 


JOHN BELL **Setrocen 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) Telephone 3090 


Telegrams and Cables: Antiques, Aber« cen 
ALSO AT BRAEMAR 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN 


FRANK PARTRIDGE® 

















A BEAUTIFUL FAMILLE NOIR BEAKER 


K’ang Hsi Period 


LONDON ,. 
| 


27 inches high 


NEW YORK 


26, King Street, St. James’s, $.W.1 6, West Fifty-Six Street 


OUR “ ANTIQUAX ”—THE FINEST FURNITURE POLISH OBTAINABLE 
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SPECIALIST IN 
ANTIQUE SILVER 
AND 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


One of a large collection of 
early spoons always to be 
found in my stock. 


Geo. Ill. 1820. Tea and 
Coffee Service by William 
Bateman. A great bargain. 


















































Cables: Anteksilva, London 





Coffee Pot. Geo. Ill. 1776. 
Maker : John Schofield. 
Plain Beaded Edge. 


Tea Pot. Geo. Ill. 
Edinburgh, 1782. 


Coffee Pot. Geo. Ill. 1772. 
Maker: John Kidder. 
With Festoon Decoration. 





Set of four Candlesticks. 
Geo. Ill. Sheffield, 1774. 
Height 124 inches. £35. 


THE CONDITION AND 
HALL MARKS OF EVERY 
PIECE OFFERED IS PERFECT 





RALPH HYMAN 


63, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.| 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM Telephone: HOLborn 1548 





















THE 


CHINESE ‘DRAGON’ DESIGN 


(Produced at a time when much interest centres on the 
period by reason of the Chinese Exhibition in London). 


Motif taken from Porcelain of the Ming Dynasty (about 
1400) in the Eumorfopoulos Collection. 


This design will shortly be available as glazed chintz in the 

following colourings: Lacquer Red on White, Black on Beige, 

Blue on Yellow, and also in Lacquer Red printed on ivory 
Peau d’Ange. 














































W. H. HAYNES, LTD. 


The ‘‘CHINTZ” Shop 


24, 25 & 26, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, 
LONDON, W.2 
Telephone: PADDINGTON 8278 (2 lines). 









































ANTIQUES 





WORKS OF ART 
PACKED AND SHIPPED TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD BY 


W. WINGATE & 
JOHNSTON, Ltd 


Established 1815 








Shipping and Forwarding Agents, Export Packers 


WHO SPECIALISE IN 
CONSIGNMENTS OF THIS DESCRIPTION 






( GIVING GOOD SERVICE FOR | 
1815 | OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS | 1935 








17-18, ALDERSGATE ST., LONDON, E.C. 1 
Telegram : Winjohn, London. 
Telephone: National 4294-5 


And at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
SOUTHAMPTON, GLASGOW 


Represented in France by 
W. WINGATE & JOHNSTON, S.A.R.L. 
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< ! By Royal Appointments to 
The King and The Queen 
Te | & 
of : | 
-} HARMAN & LAMBERT 
id | = 
. a (HARMAN & Co., Ltd.) 
| Erperts in Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate 
2 | 
S. | 
4. | 
5. 
iD | 
‘Y 
“| 
| 
| 
— | 
el 
‘ | 
- 
Y 
A pair of Plain, Octagonal, SILVER CANDLESTICKS, made in the reign of QUEEN ANNE, A.D. 1710, 
| being perfectly plain, except for an engraven Coat of Arms on the Foot. This pair of Candlesticks 
5 stand 6} inches high. 
1 
| 177, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
| W.1 
| TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 0137 CABLES: HARLAMSILV, WESDO, LONDON 



































RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, FINE SNUFF BOXES 


7 
A pair of German | 
Renaissance Candle- 


sticks, finely chased 
scrolls, etc. 


Dated 1590 and 1601. 


Specimens from my 
collection of early 
foreign Silver. 


S. Jd. PHILLIPS 


113, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 & 6262. 


























BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


C. J. PRATT 


Fireplace Furnishers 


Old carved statuary and Jasper marble Mantelpiecc 


186, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 0783. Cables: PRATTIQUE, LONDON 














J. P. CORKILL 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Genuine Antiques Only 


Quit. 


ant 


A very rare Tudor period chair in elm. 


WANTED 
A pair of Georgian Needlework shaped chair seats. 


CASTLE HILL, HUNTINGDON 


Telephone 2 
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JOHN SPARKS 


are holding an Exhibition 
during the month of December 


in conjunction with 


Messrs. C. T. LOO or PARIS 


¢. 
ie 
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CHINESE 
BRONZE 


POTTERY 


AND 


PORCELAIN 


recently acquired in China 


DOUBLE GOURD SHAPED 
VASE, decorated with red flowers 
and blue leaves on a yellow 
ground. Chia Ching Period, 1522- 
1566 A.D. Height 8 inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


CHINA: SHANGHAI AND PEIPING 
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RICE& CHRISTY 


LIMITED 


93, WIGMORE ST., W.1 


Telephone - Welbeck 7059 


An exceptionally fine and genuine old 
Mahogany cylinder fall Bureau Book- 
case, in original condition, Height, 7ft. 
10in., width, 3ft. 9in., depth closed, 2ft. 


Price £57 10s. 


FINE ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
TAPESTRIES AND NEEDLEWORK 














J. J. WOLFF 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


LICENSED VALUER 


Pair of Adam Carved and Gilt 
Torchéres, green marble tops 


Price £33 


Pair of Adam Carved Black and 
Gilt Cupid 2-light Candelabra 


Price £16 10s. 


174, BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


’Phone: KENSINGTON 5853 


Telegrams anti Cables : 
“ GENUINANT,” SOUTHKENS, LONDON 
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By Appointment 


Old English Silver 


THE TRADE CARD of 
Christian Hillan, the 
celebrated XVIIIth 
Century Plate-Worker at 
the Crown and Golden 
Ball, Compton St., Soho 
(eomptlore- Vive f" 
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By Appointment 


CRICHTON BROTHERS 








Reproduced by courtesy of Sir Ambrose Heal 


This CUP and COVER, 
made in 1740, is the 
work of Hillan and is 
representative of the fine 
quality chasing for which 
he,and the period in which 
he worked, were noted 





Height 13} inches 


COLLECTIONS OR INDIVIDUAL PIECES PURCHASED 


22, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : REGENT 0083 Cable : DATEMARK, LONDON 
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USEFUL ANTIQUE SILVER 


£18 (pair) 





£36 (3 pieces) 


LOs. (pair) 7 . £12 10s. (four) 


(Top row) 6}-inch Waiter on three feet, by Isaac Cookson, Newcastle, date 1753, #12. 
Plain helmet-shape Cream Jug, engraved crest, by William. Bayley, London, 1782; height 6} inches, 26. 
ed and chased Sugar Basket with blue glass liner, by Burrage Davenport,.London, 1772; height to top of handle 8 inches, 216. 
Pair of engraved Goblets on octagonal foot, by Thomas Wallis, London, 1805; height 53 inches, 213 pair. 
Pair of threaded edge Sweet Dishes, by PAUL STORR, London, date 1795; diameter 6 inches, 218 pair 
ow) Three-piece oblong Teaset, gadroon leaf and shell edge, Teapot and Cream Jug by Samuel Hennell, 
by William Bell, London, 1823, £36 (three). 
(Bottom row) Shaped round Taperstick, by William Cafe, London, 1763; height 5§ inches, 28. 
Pair gadroon edge Wine Coasters, by Richard Mills, London, 1773; diameter 4} inches, 27 10s. pair 
Oval Sweetmeat Basket, by William Plummer, London, 1771; length 6 inches, 27 10s. 
Set of four oval four-leg Salt Cellars, made in London, two in 1764, two in 1788; length 3 inches, 212 10s. 
Plain three-legged Sauceboat, by John Harvey, London, 1750; length 5} inches, £7. 


ALL THESE PIECES ARE IN GOOD CONDITION WITH CLEAR HALLMARKS. 


WALTER H. WILLSON, 28, King St., St. James’s, London, $.W.1 


London, 1818, Sugar Basin 


(four). 

















WRIGHT & HANSFORD 


CHINA, JAPAN & EAST INDIA MERCHANTS 


OLD CHINESE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 
CLOISONNE, BRONZES, JADE, FURNITURE, etc 


A visit to.our showrooms will suggest many 
original ideas for inexpensive Christmas Gifts 


77, MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W.: 


W V | I t NEAR OXFORD CIRCUS 
ine linese yronze s oO! y »- Vesse the s ye , 
oe — poe mene on eS ey Sune/Ming the Telephone : Museum 4158. Telegrams and Cables : HANSFORD, LONDO 
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- BLAIRMAN &© SONS 


28, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Also at Harrogate and Llandudno 








A superb double dome Walnut Bureau Bookcase, the upper part with original mirrors 
and fitted interior. In fine state. Height 7 ft. 2 in. Width 3 ft. 3in. overall 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


We have on show an interesting variety of Objects of Art at all prices eminently suitable for gifts 
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J. W. BEST, late Brook St. Ss ARMICHAEFLS 4 











Set of 4 George III Silver Boat shaped Salts, slightly engraved, original condition, date A.D. 1801. George III Silver Coffee Pot, original 

condition, date A.D. 1771 George III Silver Pierced Sugar Basket with blue glass liner, original condition, date A.D. 1815. Pair George 

II Oval Silver Salts, original condition, date A.D. 1769. George III Silver Pierced Sugar Basket with blue glass liner, original condition, 

date A.D. 1797 Iwo George III Silver Oval Bon Bon Baskets, both same date, A.D. 1798, slightly engraved, original condition. A Satin- 

wood Side Table, cross banded decoration, date about A.D. 1790, width 20} ins. depth 18} ins. Small Satinwood writing Table, cross 

banded decoration, date about A.D. 1790. Width 27 ins. depth 17} ins. Circular Table, Satinwood and fancy wood, with cross banded 
decoration, date about A.D. 1790, diameter 33 ins. 


Also in stock, other choice pieces of Furniture, China, Silver, etc., very suitable for Christmas Presents 
R. P. CARMICHAEL & CO., LTD., 


53/63, GEORGE STREET, HULL, YORKSHIRE. “3i0:3"" 























CECIL PARTRIDGE CHINESE AND JAPANESE 


Est. 1871 CU RIOS 
WORKS OF ART 
SALE BY AUCTION 


at the 
LONDON COMMERCIAL SALE ROOMS, 
MINCING LANE, E.C.3 


on 


WEDNESDAY, 1ith DECEMBER, 1935 
COMMENCING AT 1 p.m. 


All Goods in the Catalogue are sold DUTY PAID. 





New Shipments consisting of OLD and MODERN JADE, 
SOAPSTONE, AGATE, ROSE QUARTZ, CRYSTAL, etc. 
CARVINGS; FINE IVORY CARVINGS; WALRUS 
CARVINGS; SATSUMA; BRONZES; LACQUER 
SCREENS; ELECTRIC LAMPS with SILK SHADES; 
CULTURED PEARL NECKLACES, etc., etc. 


The larger portion of the Catalogue to be sold entirely WiTHOUT RESERVE. 
The above will be on view at the P.L.A. Warehouse, NEW STREET 
BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2 (opposite Liverpool Street Station), on and afte: 
CARVED HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY WINDOW-SEAT ON MONDAY, oth DECEMBER, from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m. daily. 

FRENCH SCROLL LEGS, UPHOLSTERED IN OLD ENGLISH . 
FLORAL SILK EMBROIDERED NEEDLEWORK. Length 3 feet. Catalogues (ready by the 9th December) may be obtained from the Brokers: 


EASTWOOD & HOLT 
‘ ’ 
Telephone; Whitehall 3841. Telegrams: “‘ Cepartique,” Piccy, London. 


, aye —— Telegrams: ‘‘ WHANGHEE, LONDON.” Telephone : Royal 3641/5 
Cablegram: “ Cepartique. 
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A Louis Seize cabinet of Tulip Wood with gilt metal mounts of the highest 
quality. The doors in the centre portion enclose three drawers and there 
are three drawers in the frieze. 


This piece, which displays great refinement both in design and execution, 
bears the stamp of CLAUDE CHARLES SAUNIER, the famous Parisian 
ebeniste, examples of whose’ work are to be seen both in the Wallace 
Collection and in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


(CH STREET, KINGST 


Telephones: Kingston 1546 (5173 after 6 p.m.) 
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The TREASURE HOUSE for 


ee 


Beautiful set of 4 single and A pair of Hepplewhite period armchairs A rather charming set of 3 sing! 
1 arm Hepplewhite perjod with carved backs and carved top rail Hepplewhite period chairs wit) 
chairs with carved splats most unusual carved splats 


£55 £21 


Very fine mahogany bow-fronted Magnificent mahogany Tall-boy of Very unusual mahogany Corner 
Corner Cupboard the period Cupboard with original astrigal door 


£7100 £30 £8 10 0 


A permanent Exhibition of Antiques in 36 showrooms. You are invited 


FREDERICK TREASURE atts PRESTON 


TELEPHONE 4414 *GRAMS AND CABLES: ‘‘ ANTIQUES, PRESTON ” 
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Established 1744 
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Telephones : 
MAYfair 6682-3-4 


34 & 35, NEW BOND STREET, 


SOTHERBY & CO. 


Telegrams : 


*“Abinitio, Wesdo, 
London” 


LONDON, W.1 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 


each Sale commencing at one 
o’clock precisely : 


Dec. 2nd-3rd._-PRINTED BOOKS, 
including Books and MSS. of the 
late J. S. Fletcher. Sold by Order 
of Mrs. R. G. Fletcher 


Dec. 4th.—The Highly Important 
Collection of DRAWINGS AND 
PAINTINGS of the XVIIIth 
century FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS, the property of Mon- 
sieur Adrien Fauchier-Magnan, 
135, Rue Perronet, Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
near Paris 


Illustrated catalogues (48 plates) 
10/6. 

Dec. 5th.—Important OLD ENG- 
LISH, IRISH AND CONTI- 
NENTAL SILVER, including the 
property of the ninth Earl of 
Coventry, dec.’'d. (Sold by Order 


of his Trustees.) 
Illustrated catalogues (6 plates) 2/6 


Sale, Dec. 9th.—Game Book of Charles X 


c. 6th.—Valuable STAINED GLASS, comprising 
superb RENAISSANCE FLEMISH WINDOW, 
e property of the Rev. Richard Ridge ; GLASS 
id CERAMICS; fine OLD ENGLISH AND 
RENCH FURNITURE; TAPESTRIES, etc., 

luding the property of the Rt. Hon. The Earl 

f Lovelace. 
lustrated catalogues (13 plates) 5 

c. 9th-10th.—_OLD ENGRAVINGS. 

c. 9th-Lith.—Valuable BOOKS AND MANU- 

SCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, etc., 

ncluding important Collections of Kate Greenaway 

ind Lewis Carroll,.the property of the Comte de 

Suzannet, etc. 

illustrated catalogues (15 plates) 6 


12th.—Valuable OLD ENGLISH SILVER. 





13th 


wine 


Dec. bronze Chinese covered 


Chou Dynasty. 


An early 
jar (yu), 


Sale, Dec. 6th.—-A fine George I 
Walnut Tall-case, by John Ellicott, 
London. 


SALES ON VIEW AT LEAST THREE DAYS PRIOR. 





Sale, Dec. 4th. \ painting by Francesco Guardi 


Dec. 12th.- PISTOLS AND BRONZES. 

Dec. 13th. Valuable ENGLISH CHINA & GLASS, 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, etv. 
illustrated Catalogues (5 plates) 2/6. 

Dec, 16th-17th.—PRINTED BOOKS. 

Dec. 18th.— Valuable PICTURES and DRAWINGS 
by Old Masters. 


Illustrated catalogues will be issued. 


Dec. 19th.—Valuable OLD SILVER. 
Dec. 19th-20th.-WORKS OF ART and 
FURNITURE, 





Sale, Dec. 5th. 


One of a pair of superb silver-gilt 
Vases, 1675. 


CATALOGUES MAY BE HAD. 


Printed Lists of prices and buyers’ names may be purchased after each Sale 


SALES CONDUCTED AT PRIVATE HOUSES 
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English and Continental Silver 
and Old Sheffield Plate 


D tat tet tae she ’ 


An early Swiss Woodeo Guild Cup and Cover with engraved Silver 

mounts. The Six Silver Shields engraved with the arms and 

initials of the various masters. The cover surmounted by a figure 
of a Merchant. Circa 1520. 


BLACK & DAVIDSON 


33, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
And at 15, WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


Telegraphic Address : 
Daviblack, London 


Telephone : 
Whitehall 3851 





WANTED TO PURCHASE FOR CASH.—Single Pieces or Collections of 
Silver, Gold Boxes, Miniatures, et Distance no object. 














CHINA FURNITURE 


GLASS 


A Pappy 
Christmas and 


a Prosperous 
Pew Bear to all 
our friends at 


home and abroad. 


A CARVED WALNUT FRAME 


Size 5 feet 8} inches by 46} inches inside or 174 m/m 
by 118 m/m. 


The Gate House 


Long Compton 


Warwickshire 


Telephone 17 
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Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully beg to announce that they will offer at Auction 


The Important Collection of Works of Art 


formed by the late 


ERNEST R. INNES, Esq. 


| now sold by order of the executors of MRS. ERNEST R. INNES, deceased, late of 28, The Boltons, S.W.10 


RE 








: An Elizabethan Tigerware Jug with silver-gilt mounts, 1577 ; an Elizabethan leather 
Stirrup Cup with parcel-gilt mounts, dated 1599; an Elizabethan Flemish Stoneware 
HM Jug with silver mounts, 1565. 
wc lame !HE FERRY-BOAT BY SALOMON VAN RUISDAEL rHE THREE TREES ETCHING BY REMBRANDT VAN RYN 
THE FINE OLD ENGLISH SILVER on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11 
THE FURNITURE, OBJECTS OF ART, IVORIES AND VIOLINS 
on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12 
; THE REMBRANDT ETCHINGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES 
Se AND DRAWINGS on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1935. 


At their Great Rooms, 8, KING ST., ST. JAMES’S SQ., LONDON, S.W.1 
PLAIN CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION 
Illustrated Catalogues, Silver (6 plates) 2/6; Furniture, etc. (8 plates) 3/6; Pictures, etc. (10 plates) 4/-. 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 5056 TELEGRAMS: “CHRISTIART, PICCY, LONDON.” 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of : 


CHINESE ART 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, LONDON 


The first fully representative collection of Chinese Art to be seen in Europe, including 
a collection of National Treasures lent by the Chinese Government and numbering more 


than 800, none of which has ever before left China 


The Exhibition opened on November 28th, 1935, and closes early in March, 1936 


Hours: 9.30 a.m. lo 7 p.m. (Thursdays, 10 p.m.) 
Admission: All Week-days except Fridays, 13. 60. ; Vridays, 59. 


Season Tickels, admitting on all Week-days, including the 5s. day, £1 14. 


Official Lectures 





A series of Lectures on various aspects of Chinese Art by eminent authorities will be 

given in adjacent premises concurrently with the Exhibition. Tickets for single lectures, 

2s. 6d. For the series, £1 1s. Particulars of dates, etc., can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W.1 


al 




















ESTABLISHED 1880 


oe Stworxs or ant” | | WILLIAM, WILLIAMS 


(Member of the B.A.D.A.) 





Bowl, one of a pair, fine white porcelain, the 
exterior delicately painted with peonies and 
rocks in colours of the ‘‘ famille rose.’’ Diameter 
5} ins Mark and period of Yung Chéng 


Chinese , Temple Torch-Holder, yellow and green glazed pottery. 


BLUETT & SONS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
46, Davies Greet, Becok Sect, W.1 189, RAILWAY APPROACH, SHEPHERD'S B 


LONDON, W.12 


o Claridge’s Hotel Telephone : MAYFAIR 4o18 Telephone: SHEPHERD’S BUSH 2401. Open on Saturdays until 7 o’clo k 














3 doors from Goldhawk Road Station (Metropolitan Railway). 
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ACTUAL MAKER OF ENGLISH 
NEEDLEWORK CARPETS AND 
CHA!2 SEATS OF WHICH | HAVE 
A VERY LARGE COLLECTION. 
ALSC SOME RARE ANTIQUE 


Large t stock of Aubusson and 
Bessa abian 
Rare collection of 


EXPE! " CARPET AND _ TAPESTRY 


PROM: T 


Also 





| 


| 


L 


ha e the greatest 
of S: narkands 


Telegraphic Address : “ Pontarpets, Padd, London” 
Telephone : Paddington 6664 
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M. PONTREMOLI 


Dealer in Antique Carpets, Tapestries, and 
Needlework 


11, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, W.2 








PIECES. 


Oo 


selection 
in almost every 
shade. 


carpets and rugs. 
Persians. 


Oo 





~~” 


STORER AND CLEANER. 


Gc 


ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
\LL TRADE ORDERS. 





border on pale yellow background. 


TEMPORARY PREMISES at 10, BRUTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Very fine genuine Regency Aubusson carpet, size 19 ft. Sins. by 14 ft. 5 ins. Soft green ground with medallion and inside 
Inner half border in tete-de-negre with narrow border of turquoise blue and 
outer border in brown. Design in very soft pastel shades. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6294 








COLLECTION de MADAME GUSTAVE MEUNIE 





TABLEAUX @ DESSINS 
ANCIENS 


par Benard, Boilly, Bonnington, Boucher, Cochin, Danloux, 
Demarne, Fragonard, Fredou, Greuze, Van der Heyden, 
Lépicié, Leprince, Norblin, H. Robert, A. de St. Aubin. 


OEUVRES IMPORTANTES DE 
FRAGONARD, H. ROBERT, BOILLY, LEPICIE 


Tableaux Modernes 


OBJETS D’ART & D’AMEUBLEMENT 
du XVIIIé Sidcle 


VENTE A PARIS 


GALERIE J. CHARPENTIER, 76, Frg. St. Honoré 
le 14 Décembre, 1935. Exposition les 12-13 Décembre 


Commissaire-Priseur : 


Me. ETIENNE ADER 
successeur de Mes. M. Ader et F. Lair Dubreuil, 6 rue Favart 


Experts : 
Mrs. J. FERAL & R. C. CATROUX, 12, Place Vendome 
M. A. SCHOELLER, 8, rue de Téhéran 
M. Ed. PAPE, 85, rue Lauriston 














SUCCESSION de MONSIEUR LEON M. LOWENSTEIN 





OBJETS D’ART 
& D’AMEUBLEMENT 


du XVIIIé Siécle 


TABLEAUX ANCIENS 


par L. Boilly, A. Cuyp, Van der Heyden, Van der Neer, 
H. Robert, D. Teniers, etc. 


DESSINS ANCIENS 


par Boucher, Fragonard, Langendyck, Nicolle, 
Van de Velde, etc. 


GRAVURES ANCIENNES 
OBJETS DE VITRINE. MEUBLES & SIEGES 


VENTE A PARIS 


GALERIE J. CHARPENTIER, 76, Frg. St. Honoré 
le 17 Décembre. Exposition 15-16 Décembre 


Commissaires-Priseurs : 


Me. Raymond OUDARD, 48, rue de Richelieu 
Me. ETIENNE ADER, 6, rue Favart 


Experts : 
Mrs. J. FERAL & R. CATROUX, 12, Place Vendome 
M. Ed. PAPE, 85, rue Lauriston 
M. Mce. ROUSSEAU, 25, rue de Chateaudun 
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DELOMOSNE 


& SON LIMITED 


( Members of the British ) 
Antique Dealers’ Association 


Masonic glass. Pair of full size cut glass decanters 
of exceptional brilliancy, and a large goblet fully 
engraved with numerous emblems, 8in. high. 


Some Suggestions for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
from our stock of GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Glass : A large choice of Table and Cabinet 
Specimens both English and Irish. 
Also early Bristol Coloured Glass, mille 


fiore paperweights, Table Lamps, &c. 


Specimen pieces of Worcester, Spode, 
Swansea, Derby, Rockingham, Coalport, 
and other factories, including a selection 
of miniature pieces of fine quality. 


Tea Caddies : Examples in glass and in many differ- 
ent woods, for cigarettes, chocolates, 
or fitted with playing cards. 


The above and many other articles can be seen at our 
showrooms at prices from £1 upwards, and we cordially 
invite visits for inspection. 


Porcelain : 





Two pairs of Irish cut 
finest quality and perfect condition. 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD 
KENSINGTON, W.8 


(Two minutes from High Street Station) 


lass urn-shaped vases and covers, of 
15 ins. and 104 ins. 


Telephone: WEStern 1804. Telegrams and Cables: Delomosne (Kens.) London 




















Che 
Blumenthal Galleries 


LONDON ROYAL 











Napoleon LEAMING ON 
House, SPA, 
1c, King St., 
St. J 's, Warwicksh ‘e, | 
69, Parac » 


FINE ORIENTAL VASE KANG-HSI 


RARE QUEEN ANNE BUREAU 


Only 64 ins. high, 37 ins. wid 


London Exhibition of old British and Foreign 
Miniatures During December 
All priced reasonably 


Pine Kooms of Fine Antiques 
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Hamptons extensive stocks of Antiques include many articles which 
make Ideal Christmas Presents 


0.3447. A fine 
example of a 
Tortoise -shell Tea 
Caddy. In perfect 
condition. 7} in 


wide. £4 10 O 


0.3417 


0.3455. A Georgian Work Box and 
Writing Desk of Rosewood, inlaid 
Mother o’ Pearl. 11 in. wide. 

£3 18 0 


0.1385. <A Chippendale Mahogany 
three tier Dumb Waiter of pleasing 
proportions. 3 ft. 5in. high 
£9 18 O 0.1385 


Telephone 


WHITESIALL 1020 AMP i ONS Pall dMall Cast, 
Telegraphic Address Crafalgar Square, 


AN LONDON Dealers in Antiques 1.1 

















CHARLES WOOLLETT & SO 253, NORTHDOWN ROAD 


CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE 
and at 12/1819, High St., Rochester 
‘Phones: Margate 762, Chatham 2836 


CHINESE HAND CARVED JADE— UNIQUE AND INEXPENSIVE XMAS GIFTS 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART 


JADE |S CONSIDERED BY THE CHINESE 
VERY LUCKY, ITS POSSESSION 
BETOKENS PROSPERITY, !TS DISPLAY, 
SIGNIFIES GOOD TASTE, AND |S 
REGARDED AS EMBLEMATIC OF ALL 
THE VIRTUES. ALL CHINESE CARRY 
A PIECE. 
THE SPECIMENS ILLUSTRATED WERE 
COLLECTED BY THE LATE P. de 
TANNER (AN EXPERT ON FINE JADE) 
FROM OLD CHINESE FAMILIES IN THE 
PROVINCES OF HUNAN-HONAN AND 
ANHUI. 


Many of these pieces are illustrated in the 
de Tanner Books on Jade in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 


Prices range from £1 to 5 guineas. 


Apart from their appeal to collectors of 

Jade they make useful Presents and’can be 

used in many ways on Dresses, Coats and 

Hats, as decoration. Or as Pendants and 
Brooches, etc. 


OTHER PIECES OF HAN PERIOD JADE 
ALSO IN STOCK 
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Furniture OLD 
Silver CHINESE 

Jewellery and 
and English 


Works of Art Porcelain 


A Yung Cheng (1723-35) Vase and cover 
Height 4 ft. 23 ins. 


Famille-Rose decoration — aubergine, yellow 
and rouge-de-fer on a blue-white ground 





TWO FINELY CARVED AND IMPORTANT 
PINE PANELLED ROOMS (also NUMEROUS 
FITMENTS), RECENTLY REMOVED FROM 
AN OLD MANSION, AT PRESENT ON 
SHOW AT OUR YORK HOUSE 





W. F. GREENWOOD & SONS 


LTD 


ANTIQUES 


3 Crown Place 
HARROGATE 


Tel. 4467 


24 Stonegate 
YORK 


Tel. 3864 


Est. 1829 








SMALL SETTEE. Decorated in green and gold, 
4 ft. oin. wide x 2ft 6in. deep x 3 ft. 2 in. high 





KEEBLE top. ow. 


CARLISLE HOUSE, 
CARLISLE STREET, 
SOHO, W.1 


and at 
22, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 


ANTIQUES DECORATION UPHOLSTERY 








GILBERT WALTER 


64, SOUTH MOLTON 
LONDON, W.! 


Tel.: MAYFAIR 0020 


STREET, 


CHRISTMAS 


AND 


NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS 


ANTIQUES are always 

Welcome Gifts ... Please 

call and view my large 
collection 


The Prices are very reasonable 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AT MODERATE PRICES 


Gold boxes, miniatures, watches, objets d’art, jewellery, bibelots, silver, etc., etc. 
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PERCY WEBSTER: * SA32ORTHAND STREET 

















“PLENIPOTENTIARY ” 
Winner of the Derby, 1834 
A signed Oil Painting by Ben Marshall 


From “A Catalogue of Sports and Pastimes” 
to be obtained from 


J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 


31, CONDUIT ST., NEW BOND ST., 
LONDON, W. 1 





ALSO AT NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE 











(R. HERIOT 
AND 
M. BRAMLEY) 


ANTIQUES 


FINE WALNUT 
ARM CHAIR 





30 & 31, NORTH ST., CHICHESTER 


TELEPHONE: 617 
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QUIET JOHN WOOD 














SQUARE 
y fom But Woop ST. 
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QUIET ST- 
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[RP WAY) 











Numerous visitors at the Antique Dealers’ Fair remarked on the quaintness of the name — QUIET STREET. 


Above is a small plan of the three streets that are named after the famous 18th century architect who built 
most of the beautiful parts of Bath 


R. P. WAY, 8 and 9, Quiet Street, BATH 


GUARANTEED GENUINE ANTIQUES 























By Special Appointment to His Majesty The King and 
His Late Majesty King Edward VII 
lo The National Gallery :: National Portrait Gallery 


H.M. Office of Works :: Governments of Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, India and Ceylon 


FRANCIS DRAPER 


(E. J. Chapman of Chapman Bros, (Chelsea) Ltd.) 


110, ALBANY STREET, 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1854. Felephone : Museum 4673 


PICTURE RESTORATION 
CLEANING $3 RELINING 
CRADLING :: TRANSFERRING 


PICTURE FRAMING 
CARVING + GILDING 





All Estimates and Advice Free 

















ANDERSON 
WELSHPOOL 





5 & 6, High Street 


Telephone : WELSHPOOL 40 
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BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT 


W. WILLIAMSON & SONS 





VALNUT BACHELOR CABINET WITH FOLDING TOP, QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


The Brothers : William Williamson and Martin Williamson 


Fa. 9. 


GUILDFORD 


44 & 45 HIGH STREET 


~ 
= 


Chese famous Galleries of old 
English Furniture are one of the 
largest in the Kingdom 
Established over 150 years 


- 
= 


PROBATE and FIRE 
INSURANCE VALUERS 


OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY (Half-day Wednesday) 














Soup, Recditoase & Cole 


Established 1905 


ON VIEW 
Pottery 
Porcelain 
Battersea 
Ivory and 
Boxwood 
Carvings 
Samplers 


Curios 


A GOOD 
SELECTION 
suitable for 
Christmas 
Gifts 


PIQUI : Mid-18th Cent. 


7, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 

















Present Difficulties 


are solved by giving 


AN ANTIQUE 


this Christmas 
We can help, as we hold a large stock of 


Antique Silver and 
OW China 


The prices are reasonable, many articles 
being marked as low as 10/- each. 


We suggest paying us a visit 


The SUSSEX GOLDSMITHS’ 
& SILVERSMITHS’ Co., Ltd. 


13, PAVILION BUILDINGS 
BRIGHTON 




















APOLLO 


EDWARDS and SONS 


OF REGENT STREET) LID. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE AND WATERFORD GLASS 


Beautiful old Waterford Glass makes an ideal Chrisimas present. 


measures 12 in. across and 10 in. 


The Bow! shown above 


high, and the plates are 10 in. in diameter. 


In our galleries also will be found many small pieces of fine old furniture at prices which 
make them suitable for gifts at this time of year. 


14, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 

















ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, 


(LEFEVRE GALLERIES) LT 





During December 


EAST LONDON GROUP 


GOUACHES BY 
JULIAN TREVELYAN 





la, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.|I 


Cables : 
“ Drawings, London” 


Telephone : 
Whitehall 6384 











JUST PUBLISHED 
Large 8vo. (104 x 6} in.) Cloth. 





Price 16s. net 


Postage 1 /- 


CHINESE ART 


A Survey of Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Tex- 
tiles, Bronzes, Jades, Enamels and Lacquer, by 
LAURENCE BINYON, OSVALD SIREN, 
BERNARD RACKHAM, A. F. KENDRICK, 
and W. W. WINKWORTH. With an 
Introduction by ROGER FRY. 





BASED UPON THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE MONOGRAPH 
REVISED AND LARGELY RE-ILLUSTRATED 


Containing 100 pages of text, with 75 full page 

plates, 52 in half-tone from photographs and 

23 in colour and gold, with numerous Date 
Marks and Characters. 

A concise, authoritative and well-illustrated account of 

Chinese Art and its achievements . . . invaluable to all 

who intend studying the masterpieces shown at Burling- 


ton House. The illustrations are superb—outrivalling 
those in books issued at many times the price of this. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publisher;, 
15, North Audley Street, London, W.| 
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H. R. HANCOCK : 





















FINE ORIENTAL PORCELAIN _ 
AND WORKS OF ART 


Established 1777 


Specimens of fine old 
Chinese Porcelain selected 
from the large collection on 
view in these Galleries and 
from which Xmas Presents 
at moderate prices can be 


chosen 





37, BURY ST.,ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 tasion’No.: Wittehal 6670. 























aac 5 COS 5 























| 
| Established 1851 


Twenty-eight ins. 
x twenty - three 
and a half ins. 

Top figure ten 
and a half ins. 





ERNEST WATKINS 


| 51, CAREY STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


(Back of Law Courts) 


Telephone : Holborn 7935 














FINE OLD AND 
RARE PAINTINGS 


CLEANING & RESTORATION ~ 
ESTIMATES GIVEN 


COMMISSIONS ACCEPTED 
FROM COLLECTORS 
FOR PURCHASING 
AT AUCTION SALES 


Go 


C. MARSHALL SPINK 


20, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


Write appointment or ‘phone REGENT 2593 
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« f | + fe as es Pe eT 
S. J. SHRUBSOLE, 68, L 


LONDON, W.C. 2 





CS 


incoln’s | 


Christmas Gifts 


in Antique Silver 
and 


Sheffield Plate 


. Old Sheffield Honey Po, 
circa 1765. 


2. Silver Cow Ewer, circa 178 . 


3. Queen Anne Porringer, t, 
R. Timbrell and B. Bentle . 


4. Old Sheffield Inkstand, circ: 
1810. 


5. Miniature Silver Tea ar! 
Coffee Set and Kettle, o} 
stand, with tray. 


6. Old Sheffield Inkstand, circ: 
1765. 


7. Pair of George Il Candlc- 
sticks, date 1740, by Phillips 
Garden. 


8. George Ill Tankard. 1765, 
by Langland & Robertson 
9. Rare Old Sheffield Plate 


"is g? ~ e 10. George |, 1719, Tankard, 
“Slee Sait! > by N. Flemming. 


nn Fields, Kingsway, 


Telephone: HOLBORN 2712 























Tel.: 5619 


STEWART ACTON 


12, Prince Albert Street, 
*. BRIGHTON 

(Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
GENUINE OLD FURNITURE, CHINA, 
NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, SAMPLERS, 
CHINTZ, Etc., Etc. 


Trade Specially Invited 
OPEN UNTIL 7 p.m. SATURDAYS 



























































Frederick S. Turner 


(late of Brompton Road) 


Dealer in Antique Furniture, China and Glass | 


has now removed 
to 


8, HANS ROAD, S.W.3 


KENSINGTON 2848 





A Sheraton Sofa-table. A Kingwood half-circle 


SPECIAL | 
Sheraton Side-table. 
| 
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SILVER 
POTTERY 
PRINTS 
PICTURES 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
HARDSTONE 
NEEDLEWOR ¢ 





la walawal 


wn A cordial invitation is extended to Collectors to visit my premises at Ken al 
when in the English Lake District or journeying to or from Scotia 4. 





Globe Inkstand, circa 1800. | 
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A set of six Hepplewhite Mahogany Chairs of attractive proportions and in fine original condition. 
Full size, 2ft. 11in. by 2ft. Sin. 


A rare inlaid Satinwood Pembroke Table. 


CECIL DAVIS 


Specialist in Old English 
and Frish Glass 


Cut Glass for Christmas 
Gifts 
A very large selection of 
Georgian Table Glass 
to choose from — Single 
Decanters from 30/-, also 
pairs and sets of four, over 
100 sets of Wine Glasses, 
Jugs, Candlesticks, etc. 





FOR THE COLLECTOR 

A large representative 

stock of I8th Century 

Drinking ‘(Glasses from 

£1 each. New detailed 

Bargain List (No. 77) post 
free 3d. 


Visit of inspection invited. 


Largest and most 
representative 
Trade collection of 
antique glass’ in 
London. 
Itustrated are some Irish 
specimens of fine quality, including 
Oval Fruit Bowl of dark colour, 
pair of Candlesticks, 10} in. high, 


also a pair of Georgian Decanters 
of rare design. 


T. MARY ABBOT’S TERRACE, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.14 westenti 40m 








| |» 








EDWARD NIELD 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association.) 





Very fine Sheraton Secretaire in Satinwood, good colour and mint condition, 
x 6" wide. 


223, Corporation St., Preston 


’Phone: 5144 














THE MISSES 
(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Genuine Antiques only 
Ol English Furniture and Works of Art 


in their Country House 








Small mahogany Gate-leg Table, unusual type. Spanish Toe and shaped 
underframing. Size 2’ 11” x 2’ 5” 
The Gate House, Rowledge, Farnham, Surrey 
(Half-a-mile off the Portsmouth Road) 
Formerly The Noah’s Ark, Farnham 


Telephone: Frensham 22 
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A. G. LOCK 


(Member of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association) 


ESHER GALLERIES, ESHER, SURREY 


Antique Mahog: 
3 Pedestal Din 
Table, complcte 
with 2 extra leav +s, | 
Size when op no, 

10’ 6” long by 4° 3” 

wide. 


Telephone No.. 








Old English Furniture | 


Eshor (37 | 





















ANTIQUE PEWTER 


Tel. No.: H. & A. KIMBELL ag meet ney 


National 6429 
182, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


OLD JEWELLERY 


ENGLISH LIDDED ALE-JUG, c. 1780. Rare type, £7 10s. 














ANTIQUE | PEWTER 7 tet peo at, 
aker Street, W.1 
R METALWARE 


Tel.: WEL, 9613 
aa Good selection of Antique Copper Coal Helmets and Buckets. 








Trade Supplied 




















59 & 61, POOLE HILL 
ARTHUR JOHNSON BOURNEMOUTH 
SPECIALIST IN OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 
GUARANTEED GENUINE ANTIQUES OF EVERY SORT 


DR. WALL WORCESTER PLATES (square mark and crescent mark) decorated 
in birds and flowers on scale blue ground. £5 and £7 10s. each 


RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR COLLECTORS. TRADE ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 











Cc. & D. O'DONOGHUE 
Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art, have for sale 
CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY WIG STAND, FINE COLOUR 
AND ORIGINAL CONDITION 


12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY. 


Tel. 3567 























Miss GOULDFAR, LTD. 
15, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 1 


Visitors to London are invited to view our Galleries, where will be found a 

wonderful collection of Old Jewels, Chinese Carvings, Old English Furnitur« 

and hundreds of rare and unusual Objects d'Art. PRICES ARE MODERATE 
Cables: GoLpPLATE, LONDON. Telephone: REGENT 2102. 








Collectors’ Curio Corner 

















VISITORS Do not fail to pay a visit,to:.. 


D. T. Sainsbury, 1 & 2: West Terrace, Queens Road, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


M. Sainsbury, 39 London Road, SOUTHAMPTON 
Every Antique Sold Guaranteed 





a 




















| cjpAMMOND & CARDEW Ltd. 


(Mrs. D. S. Saunders, Managing Director) 


(Near Sc. James's Park Station) "Phone: Whitehall 4189 


84, PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 


L PAIR OF OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE SAUCEBOATS £18. 18. 0 











Old English Furniture, etc. 
44, BROAD STREET, OXFORD 








CECIL A. HALLIDAY 










TELEPHONE 3451 

















the transference 
premises on one floor at 


Mayfair 1672. 





CECIL LEITCH & KERIN LTD. 


of their Entire Stock 


4, BRUTON PLACE, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 















beg to announce sails 
to, more suitable Sculpture 
Bronzes 

Majolica 

Porcelains 

















Majolica, Wesdo, London = 
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A. FLEMING Gouthsca) te 


beg to announce that they have now reopened their branch at 


3, PALL MALL PLACE, S.W.1 


where a fine collec- 
tion of Ship Models, 
Paintings, Prints, and 
all items of Maritime 
interest are on view 
and for sale at 
reasonable prices. 


V 


A Fine 3 Masted American 
Clipper, The DAVID 
RADCLIFFE, built of box- 
wood and pine, the rigging 
and deck fittings in perfect 
condition. Overall length, 
bowsprit to stern, 3 ft. 7 in. 


PRICE £32 .10.0 

















SYDNEY L. MOSS 


Established 1910 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Visitors to the 
Chinese 
Exhibition 
are cordially in- 
vited to inspect 
my collection of 


OLD 
CHINESE 
CERAMICS 


AND WORKS 
OF ART 


. 


All examples 
are fully guaran- 
teed, plainly 
and moderately 
priced. 





Chinese Bronze Libation Cup. Chou Dynasty 
1122-25 B.c5. Height 8} inches. 


81, DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Between Claridge’s Hotel and Bond Street Tube Station) 


Telephone: Mayfair 4670 




















ROCCA 


Old Chinese Works 


of Art 


50, Rue de la Boetie, 


PARIS 


Villa 


. ELYSEES 36-90 










A Ming Chinese Pottery and Japanese Screen. 


XVIIth century Lacquer Tables and Screens, etc., etc. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH 


4 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Piccadilly, W.1. 
International Exhibition of CHINESE ART. 
During December. 


BRITISH MUSEUM, London, W.C.1. Exhibition of 
CHINESE PAINTINGS in the Prints and Drawings 
Gallery During December (Hours 2 till 6). 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, Royal 
Institute Galleries, 195, Piccadilly, W.1. 44th 
Annual Exhibition. Until December 7th. 


BROOK STREET ART GALLERY, LTD., 14, Brook 
Street, New Bond Street, W.1. Plastic Flowers 
by SYBIL PITMAN, and Paintings by EVA 
MELWON. To December 7th. Hand Painted 
Pottery by ALFRED H. POWELL. December 
oth to 31st 


P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO., 144, 145, and 146, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Water-colours of Padstow, Wales 
and the Malverns by A. M. HIND. Until December 
7th. Annual Winter Exhibition of Old Master 
Drawings. During December. 


FINE ART SOCIETY, LTD., 148, New Bond Street, 
W.1 Fine Etchings by Leading Artists. Water- 
colours by Selected Artists. During December. 





KNOELDER & CO., 15, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Portraits by R. G. EVES, A.R.A. Paintings of 
Denmark and Ibero-America by MARTIN KONO- 
PACKI. Until December 14th. 










J. LEGER & SON, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. Recent 
Paintings by CHARLES GINNER. Until December 


21st 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
W.C. Sculpture by ALAN DURST, Water-colour 
Drawings by EDMUND BLAMPIED, and Water- 
colours, including Illustrations to ‘‘ Hans Andersen,”’ 
by ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.W:S. 10 till 6 daily. 
Admission 1/2 including tax. 










ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD., ta, King Street, 
St. James's, S.W.1. East London Group. Gouaches 
by JULIAN TREVELYAN. During December 


JOHN SPARKS, 128, Mount Street, W.1. In con- 
junction with C. T. LOO, of Paris. Exhibition of 
a fine collection of Chinese Bronze, Pottery and 
Porcelain recently acquired in China. During 


December 






DECEMBER 1935 












FRANK T. SABIN, 154, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Exhibition of Old London Views. During December. 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, LTD., 155, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Contemporary British Paintings. 
During December. 


THE FOYLE ART GALLERY, Charing Cross Road, 
WC. 2. Original Water-colour Drawings by 
BARAWAGNATH KING, ARTHUR SUKER, 
HAL HURST, LEYTON FORBES, and others. 
Also a Collection of Original Etchings. Until 
December 12th. 


VICARS BROS., 12, Old Bond Street, W.1. Old 
Masters. During December. 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., 11, Carlos Place, W. 1. Drawings 
of SERGE LIFAR and Studies in Dance Move- 
ment by FRANCOIS’ BARBETTE. Until 
December 13th. 


WALKER’S GALLERIES, LTD., 118, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Pottery and Porcelains by MR. 
and MRS. CHARLES VYSE. Flower Paintings 
by CATHERINE M. WOOD. Pictures worked 
in Wool by SYBIL, VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA. 
Annual Exhibition of the Society of Graver-Printers 
in Colour. During December. 





THOMAS AGNEW & SONS, 43, Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Old Masters. During December. Exhibi- 
tion of New Pictures by DERAIN. Until Decem- 
ber 14th. 





SPINK & SONS, 6, King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1. 
Exhibition of Early Chinese Paintings. From 
December 2nd to 2Ist. 


J. M. BOTIBOL GALLERIES, 20, 26/28, Hanway 
Street, Oxford Street, W.1. Exhibition of Old 
Chinese Porcelain. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Winter Exhibition. 
During December. 


ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22, Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
The Spirit of China and Japan Decorative Water- 
colours and Coloured Wood Block Prints. Sketches 
of Majorca. ELIZABETH EATON BURTON. 
Until December 6th. 


PI 


~ 


“TURE HIRE LENDING GALLERY, 56, Brook 
Street, W.1. Pictures as Christmas Presents Exhibi- 
tion. (For sale or hire). December 8th to 29th. 
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[ Genuine Kntiques and Curios of all descriptions 
| MANY PRETTY THINGS SUITABLE FOR XMAS PRESENTS FOR HOME AND ABROAD 





AMES FALCKE, 71, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. yar vise 














a W. A. Lewitt | | C. PARKER CUSSEN 


100, Friar Lane, 





NOTTINGHAM Antique Silver, Sheffield Plate, 


(Opposite Castle Entrance) 














y Old Trish Glass, Old China 
y 
NINE ROOMS OF 
OLD ENGLISH 49, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 
FURNITURE Phone 44156 























G. OLIVER & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


Old English Furniture 


Very fine Sideboard in perfect 
condition. Untouched guaranteed. 
Width 7 feet. 


GUILDFORD, SURREY 


Telephone: GUILDFORD 427 
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Articles on CHINESE ART 


that have appeared in back numbers of 


““APOLLO ” 


A XVIIth Century Chinese Portrait 
(with colour illustration). By Leicu 
AsHTON ... ... JULY, 1925 

Chinese Blue and White Porcelain, the 
Goldsmidt Collection. Part I. By 
Joserpn Burton MARCH, 1926 

Chinese Blue and White Porcelain, the 
Goldsmidt Collection. Part II. By 
JoserH Burton APRIL, 1926 

Animal Style. Part II. Sarmatian and 
Chinese. By W. A. Tuorpe. 

JULY, 1930 

Some Notes on Lacquer (Chinese and 
Japanese). By Mrs. Srevart Erskine. 

JUNE, 1932 

Chinese Snuff-Bottles. By EstTHEer 
HENDERSON ... SEPT., 1932 

Chinese Jade in the Collection of H.M. 
the Queen. By Tancrep Borenivs. 

NOV., 1933 

Chinese Mirror Paintings of the XVIIIth 

Century. By H. Granvitte FELL. 
DEC., 1933 

Chinese Pottery and Porcelain in the 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Clark. Part I. (Early Wares). By 
Epvcar E. Buvetr_... SEPT., 1933 

Part Il. Ming Wares (Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark’s Collection) . NOV., 1933 

Part III. Ming Wares continued (Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark’s Collection). 

MARCH, 1934 

Part IV. Ch’ing Porcelain. MAY, 1934 

Exhibition of Chinese Drawings on Silk. 
By W. H. Epmunps DEC., 1934 

Chinese Enamels in the Collection of 
H.M. the Queen. By TancrEeD 
BorENIus ... JULY, 1934 

A Westerner and the Chinese Exhibition. 
By Leicu AsHTon . NOV., 1935 

An Eastern Viewpoint: Art for the 
Artist’s Sake. By S. I. Hsiune 
(Author of “ Lady Precious Stream ”’). 


NOV., 1935 


To be obtained from 


“APOLLO,” FIELD PRESS (1930), LTD. 


FIELD HOUSE 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C.4 


2/- 


—_—_——— 





— —— 


GENUINE ANTIQUES ONLY 


H. STUART PAGE 


The Old Vane Lodge, 
St. Austin’s Lane, Warrington 




















THE SILVER MOUSE TRAP “43H | 


for genuine faultless Antiques and perfect Gems. 
WOODHOUSE & SON, LTD. 


56 CAREY STREET. LINCOLN’S INN, W.C.2 
A WILLIAM IV LARGE SILVER GILT PUNCH BOWL, 175 0O7Z :, 

















DIFFORDS'’ 
FOR GENUINE ANTIQUES 


24, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH 

















ANTIQUE PANELLED ROOMS) 


at less than cost 


QUANTRELL, 100, Dean Street, London, W. 


PERIOD FURNITURE 


Carvings and fittings of every description 














— 








FOLKARD & SON “si 
355, OXFORD ST. (Nr. New Bond St.), W. 


ANTIQUES, OLD CHINA, CUT GLASS, SILK NEEDLEWORK, 
OLD SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, PAINTINGS ON GLASS, Etc. 


Collectors, Country Dealers and Trade supplied. 

















PARK LITTLE 
EXETER 















































), W. 


WORK, 
SS, Etc. 
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Chinese Pottery Figure 
in perfect condition. 


39 inches high. 


Straw coloured — glaze 
enriched with orange and 
green. 


T‘ang Dynasty, 


A.D. 618-906 


DEPLEACH HALL, 
WILMSLOW ROAD, 
CHEADLE, 
CHESHIRE 


Telephone: GATLEY 2778 








CHARLES ANGELL 


(Member of the B.A.D.A.) 


ALSO FOR SALE 


Large stock of Antique 
English Furniture, 
China, Glass, Pictures, etc. 


Antique Queen Anne Oak 

and Pine Panelled Rooms, 

Carved wood, stone and 
marble Fireplaces. 


Numerous _ inexpensive 
Pieces suitable for Xmas 
presents. 


, 


te 


Antique Oak Elizabethan 
Arm Chair, with original 
carved back, seat rails, etc. 
Please. note the unusual 
feature of the top—the 
scrolls terminating with 
carved ‘ Dolphin’ heads. 
Fine colour and in perfect 
condition. 


Enquiries invited and large clear photographs willingly sent 
upon request, 


Expert Valuations for Insurance, Probate etc. 


34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Telephone: BATH 2762 Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘Antiques, Bath”’ 


Established 1894 




















Valuations for Probate, Insurance, etc., Family Plate 
and Jewels, Pictures, Works of Art and Antiques 


THE LAW TIMES 


THE JOURNAL OF THE LAW AND THE LAWYERS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. Established 1843. 


An effective and appropriate advertisement medium for direct communi 
cation of the service and advice that can be offered to the legal profession. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Per page, facing matter, £15; other pages, £12. Half-page and quarter 
page (pro rata). 
Front page 10s. per inch single column (24 inches) ; 
other pages, 8s. » » 
£4 per column (10$< 2} inches) 
Special Terms for a series. Specimen Copy on application 
Advertisement Manager: THE LAW TIMES, THE FIELD HOUSE, 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone : HoLtporn 3682 (7 Lines). 











= 

















é 


Hol, 3682 (5 lines) 


—— 


Keep Your ““APOLLO” Advertisement Pages 





Owing to numerous requests the publishers of “Apollo” 
are now having the magazine bound complete with the 
Advertisement Pages and covers. Four volumes to the 
year, the index appearing in each second volume. 


Price 22/6 per volume or we will bind 
your copies at a cost of 10/- per volume. 


Write: ‘‘APOLLO,”’ FIELD PRESS (1930), LTD., 
FIELD HOUSE, 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C.4 


Telegram Lesarts, London 








GEORG JENSEN 


158s, NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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WILLEBEEK CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


“Caton Me Iv You Can” 


Two Nursery Rhyme Books 


Litile People : 
The Children’s Corner 


Baby’s Diary 


Designed to contain a record of all the events of the 
first years of Baby's life, which are so full of interest, 


but which in after years are so difficult to recall. 


Elegantly bound in Pink or Blue Cloth es ys S 


Schumann’s Piano Album of 
Children’s Pieces 


AUGENER Ltd., 18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


5s. Od. 
5s. Od. 


ve Bu: 


Illustrated in Colour 


H. Willebeek Le Mair 


Aa 


Three Nursery Song Books 
WITH MUSIC 
Our Old Nursery Rhymes .. or ~s 2m 6a 
Little Songs of Long Ago... bin ro s | 
Old Dutch Nursery Rhymes. . : 6s. Od. 


Six Little Nursery nied watts 
Grannie’s Little Rhyme Book - Is. 6d. 
Mother’s Little Rhyme Book ee o. wae 
Auntie’s Little Rhyme Book es .. Is. 6d. 
Nursie’s Little Rhyme Book i o« Se 
Daddy’s Little Rhyme Book - -« 
Baby’s Little Rhyme Book .. - co Woe 


Children’s Picture Post Cards 
Each Set of 12 Cards 1s. 6d. 























a We 
Medici oa: 
Christmas Cards 4 
and Calendars 


Beautiful in colour and original 

in design. Each one is a gift in 

itself. A pleasure to give and a 

pleasure to get. Of all good 

dealers and the Medici Galleries. 4 
Write for fully illustrated list 

post-free. 


@ KE 


etl Prints 


will give you as much pleasure in choosing as in 
sending for Christmas Gifts. They reproduce the 
true richness of colour of the finest paintings 
of present and past days and add distinction and 
charm to any room. Of all good (cee o- >, 
printsellers or the Medici Galleries. 
Send 1/6 (refunded on first purchase 
of 12/-) for Complete Catalogue , 690 
illustrations, 60 in full colour, and for 
List of Gift Suggestions post-free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 
7a, Grafton Street, London, W.1 
By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. The King 





CATALOGUE OF THE 
MEDICL PRINTS 


ems || 
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Cases and Index to Volume XXI 


(January to June, 1935), now ready. 


Cases 4/-, Indices 1/- each 


mt 


VOLUME XxXI 


(January to June, 1935) 
can be supplied 22/- 


or we will bind readers’ own copies, 
supplying Case and Index, for 10/-. 


nN 


Place your order through your bookselle- 


or newsagent, or direct to 


“ APOLLO,” FIELD PRESS (1930) LTD, 
FIELD HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, 


E.C.4. 


. 











complete, 
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6d. 
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ies, 


O/-. 
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LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


DECEMBER EXHIBITIONS : 


|) Sculpture 


by ALAN DURST 


Water-colour drawings 


by EDMUND BLAMPIED 


3) Water-colours, including illustrations to 


‘‘Hans Andersen ”’ 


by ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.w.s. 


0 till 6 daily 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 





ALAN DURST 


Admission 1/2 including tax 








| 











H. LIKIERNIK, Esq. (decd.) 


NOTTINGHAM 


7, Clumber Crescent, South: The Park 


Announcement of sale of the 
VALUABLE FURNISHING CONTENTS 
of the above residence, embracing fine and rare examples of 


XVilith CENTURY FURNITURE 


Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, including an ex- 
ceptionally FINE CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY SER- 
PENTINE FRONTED SECRETAIRE BOOKCASE (c. 1750), 
avery early CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY ARM CHAIR 
(c. 1740-1750), the seat and back in Gros-point and petit- 
point needlework. A fine HEPPLEWHITE SETTEE; a 
bow-fronted HEPPLEWHITE Sideboard. A SET OF 14 
HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS (two with arms), a three-pillar 
dining table extending to l6ft. An 8ft. 6in. Breakfront 
bookcase. RARE PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, etc., 
which 


T. NEALE AND SON 


are favoured with instructions from the Executors to 
SELL BY AUCTION, at the residence as above, 


on TUESDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1936 
and following day, Wednesday 


(commencing each day at eleven o’clock precisely) 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (price |/- each) may be had of the 
AUCTIONEERS, MILTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


A Short History of its Foundation 
and Development to the Present Day 
W. R. M. LAMB, C.V.O. 


Secretary of the Royal Academy 


Illustrated . = 6s. 


net 





ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE, 


58, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 

















A superb Chippendale carved 
mahogany kettle stand with 
authentic pedigree. 


Also in stock a pair of early 
Chelsea bird ornaments with 
raised anchor mark. 


GODDEN 
OF WORTHING 


"Phone: WORTHING 682 
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THE OLD PEWTER SHOP 


The most interesting collection of Antique Pewter in the country 
PEWTER WANTED 
49, GEORGE STREET, BAKER STREET, W.I 


(CHAS. CASIMIR) 


*‘PHone: WELBECK 1262 











"PHONE : 
20670 


E. JI. MORRIS 


(Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
26, CHAPEL ASH, WOLVERHAMPTON 


Oak Panelled Room, complete with floor, date 1700 
ANTIQUES. Trade Prices. Largest stook in Staffordshire 





E. T. BIGGS & SONS, L7D) 


Old English Furniture : Antique Silver 
30 & 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD. Telephon 


INTERESTING COLLECTION OF BYGONES, IN IVOF 
TORTOISESHELL, SILVER AND ENAMEL 

















HIGH STREET, 
Che Old Bouse - Scarono 
(W. J. Wood) 
ANTIQUES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


INTERESTING PIECES OF EARLY SILVER AND 
SHEFFIELD PLATE FOR DISPOSAL 





= 

















ANTIQUES Commenrciat Prices 


ROSLYN HOUSE GALLERIES LTD 
Sun Street HitTcuHin, HERTS 
Percy A RODWELL Managing Director 


Antique Furniture, China, Crystal, Etc. Brasses, Curios, Plate, Paintings 


Large quantity of choices inexpensive small pieces, suitable for 
Christmas Gifts. Inspection invited. 














HEELAS LTD. of Reading 


at The Antique Corner, Minster Street 

Me A 17th Century Italian Rosewood Cabinet, 
—— inlaid Tortoiseshell, Bone, etc. On original 
yAvpoimine’cabriole stand, width 3 feet. Price £16. 























FOR SALE 


Fe XCEPTIONALLY fine Ming Celadon Beaker Vase, over 
2ft. 2in. high, and two others.—Write Box 2, c/o 
Livingstone Baily, “‘ Apollo,” Field House, Bream’s Buildings, 
E.C. 4. 


Two rich Prayer Rugs, Persian and Turkish.—Write Box 3, 
c/o T. Livingstone Baily, “ Apollo,” Field House, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 4. 


ERY choice Historical Stumpwork Casket in wonderful 

condition ; Fig. 23 Dictionary of English Furniture.—Write 
Box 4, c/o T. Livingstone Baily, “‘ Apollo,” Field House, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 4. 


yo rare old XVIIth-century Clocks by eminent makers.— 
Write Box 5, c/o T. Livingstone Baily, “‘ Apollo,” Field 
House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 


GMALL Collection of very fine Ivories and two beautiful 
Showcases.—Write Box 6, c/o T. Livingstone Baily, “‘ Apollo,” 
Field House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 


EZZOTINT, Countess Oxford, colours and others.—Write 
Box 7, c/o T. Livingstone Baily, ‘“ Apollo,” Field House, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 











(Members of the & 


C.H. FOX & SON Serr 


Antique Furniture and Works of Art 
PAIR OF EMPIRE POLE SCREENS 


13 & 67, SHIP STREET, BRIGHT< 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. Telephone: BRIGHTON 














WE invite you to give us a call when visiting ‘* Kings! 
Country,” the land of Drake, Grenville and Raleigh, « 
view the stock of GENUINE ANTIQUES at... . 


BISHOP’S GALLERIES 


16 Market Place & 11 Bridge St., BIDEFORD 














Cameron-Smith & Marriott, | 


The World’s Leading Art Packers 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT BUILDING 
1/4 ST. ALBANS PLACE, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 4545 














“BRYLEX” 
DEATH WATCH BEETLE and FURNITURE WORM FLUID 


Kilts the Beetle in all stages 
Manufactured by Bryce Weir, Limited, Brylex Paint Works, 
Balmoral Road, Watford, Herts. 




















FRANKLIN & HARE, -?. 


TAUNTON = Fine O1D English Silver 


A SET OF SIX CROMWELLIAN CHAIRS IN FINE CONDITION | 
UPHOLSTERED IN ORIGINAL LEATHER 














Rare British Colonials. 
Selections sent on approval. 
T. ALLEN, 
5, Blake Hall Road, Wanstead, London, E. 11, England. 








Telephone : WHITEHALL 289! 





Photographers to the National Gallery, National Portrait Gallery, Tate Gallery, Royal Academy ; 
British Art Exhibitions. 


i 
Under the personal supervision of Mr. A.C. Cooper, who has specialised in the photography of pictures, both Modern Works and Old Masters, Furniture, China, etc., for over 45 years | 


FINE ART 


A. C. COOPER & SONS, LTD. pron eaters 


2, 3 & 4, ROSE AND CROWN YARD, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. | 


(Opposite Chri cie’s) 


ESTABLISHED 19/8 
Dutch, Italian, Persian, Frenc and | 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


P.& D. COLNAGHI & C° 


| (ESTABLISHED 17 


ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION 


OF 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


NOW OPEN 


Saturdays 10—1. ADMISSION FREE. 


144, 145, 146, NEW BOND STREET, 
| LONDON, W.I 


| Tele hone: —MAYFAIR 6356. Telegrams : —COLNAGHI, WESDO-LONDON. Cables: —COLNAGHI-LONDON 










Daily 10—6. 






































a Established 1839 


JACKSON & SON | | FREDERICK JONES 


Partners: M. D. Blacow and T. H. Greasley Genuine Antiques at moderate prices 





Dealers in Old English Furniture 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association, The Fine Art Trade 
Guild, The Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, SILVER, BRASS AND 
PEWTER, OLD CHINA, GLASS AND JEWELLERY 

































| WANTED. Pictures, Books, Documents or other items 
with Australian interest 


Several Sets of Good Chairs in Stock 


| MAIN STREET, SEDBERGH, YORKS 


Telephone: No. 16 Sedbergh ‘Grams: Jackson, Antiques, Sedbergh 








| WANTED—BACK NUMBERS OF “APOLLO” 














| The Publishers of “ Apollo” will be pleased to pay 
3,6 each for clean, PERFECT copies of the following 
| Issues: August, September, October, November, 
| December, 1925; December, 1931; January, 1932; 
| December, 1932. 


Very finely carved Gilt Chippendale Mirror, perfect 
Send, packed flat, to: original condition. 


| “APOLLO,” FIELD PRESS (1930), LTD., Telephone 3052 
l FIELD HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C.4 |, TAVISTOCK STREET, BEDFORD 
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GENUINE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Cc 
Dy Arrow WORKS OF ART 





By APPOINTMENT 










4 fine early Chippendale 
*““ BUREAU BOOKCASE 
Height: 8 ft. 3 ins 
Width: 3 ft. 9 ims. 


HANDBOOK —“ OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE —Its Designers ¢{Craftsmen”’ 
Printed and bound in the style of an XVIUIIth century volume. 5/- post free 


M.HARRIS 6 SONS 


44 to 52, NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1 and 61, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 
LONDON 


unas rere 
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